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Editorial Comment 





Now It May Be Told 


ia THE satisfaction over the end of the dead- 
lock in regard to the leadership crisis in the 
United Nations one factor has understandably 
received little public notice—the role of Israel 
in the negotiations resulting in the election of 
U Thant of Burma as Acting Secretary General 
of the United Nations. According to a reliable 
story appearing in Davar, the Israeli delegation 
at the U.N. was given to understand by both 
East and West that its offices as intermediary, 
while not deliberately sought, would not be 
discouraged. The Soviet bloc opposed the candi- 
date originally favored, General Assembly Presi- 
dent Mongi Slim of Tunis, for reasons of its 
own. Israel also had excellent cause to object 
to a candidate who had openly displayed his 
partisanship by snubbing Mrs. Meir at a re- 
ception for the heads of delegations. The United 
States, on the other hand, had confidence in 
Israel’s pro-Western orientation. Consequently, 
through a combination of circumstances plus 
the spirit and known good faith of the Israeli 
delegation, Israel had the opportunity to play 
a larger part in the negotiations than is generally 
known. 


Obviously, many states actively participated 
in the long drawn-out search for a suitable 
compromise candidate. But, without unduly ex- 
aggerating Israel’s role, it is important to note 
what this episode indicates apart from a happy 
conclusion of the deliberations in regard to the 
person of the Acting Secretary General. Till 
now the Israeli delegation often found itself 
isolated at the U.N., since it belonged neither 
to the Eastern nor Arab blocs, was not neutralist, 
and yet without formal ties to the West. The 
fact that Russia as well as the United States 
Was not averse to Israel as intermediary in so 
vital an issue is a hopeful sign. Israel’s prestige 
as a factor in international affairs has risen. It 
is cause for gratification that whatever influence 
Israel exerted was for so sound a cause—the 
choice of the admirably qualified Ambassador 
from Burma for the critical post left vacant 
since September by the death of Dag Ham- 
marskjold. 


Moving Day 


N°v that Stalin’s embalmed corpse has been 

moved to humbler quarters from the mau- 
soleum on Red Square where it lay since 1953, 
one wonders how safe any Soviet resting-places 
are. We have long been accustomed to the ex- 
pulsions of the living from the Soviet pantheon 
and to the character assassination of the dead, 
but this is the first time that a corpse has been 
dispossessed. This bodes ill for Soviet cemeteries. 
How long will Stalin be permitted to repose 
in peace in his present grave beneath the Kremlin 
wall? Will he be carted off eventually to the 
Soviet equivalent of potter’s field after another 
revelation by Khrushchev? Why was Stalin 
not ousted from his couch beside Lenin imme- 
diately after Khrushchev made his extraordinary 
disclosures at the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party about the dictator’s reign of terror? 
Apparently a Communist corpse, like a former 
Communist chief, departs in stages under the 
new dispensation. It is not inconceivable that 
Stalin will end in Outer Mongolia—possibly 
accompanied by a retinue. 

In view of the current shifting of bodies and 
reputations in the Soviet orbit another inevitable 
question has been raised. The widow of Leon 
Trotsky has appealed that Trotsky’s role in the 
Russian revolution be accorded its rightful 
estimate instead of the present distortions and 
vilifications which pass for history in the Soviet 
accounts. Since Khrushchev has himself de- 
nounced the infamous Moscow trials of 1936 
among others, it is hard to see how logically 
he can refuse to re-examine the guilt of the 
chief victim of those trials. The primary target 
of the purges and denunciations was always 
Trotsky. He was the rival Stalin most feared 
and hated. Should not his trial be reopened? 
However, consistency is not a Communist weak- 
ness. Khrushchev will be little concerned 
with Madame Trotsky’s plea for posthumous 
justice. 

Perhaps the Communists could solve their 
moving-day difficulties by closing down their 
mausoleum altogether. The macabre worship of 
dead bodies is a strange idolatry for a defiantly 
“rational,” “enlightened” society. 
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Babi Yar 


by Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


N° gravestone stands on Babi Yar; 

Only coarse earth heaped roughly on the 
ash. 

ial heed comes over me; I feel so old, 

Old as the Jews. Today, I am a Jew... 

Now I go wandering, an Egyptian slave; 

And now I perish, splayed upon the cross. 

The marks of nails are still upon my flesh. 


And I am Dreyfus whom the gentry hound. 
I am behind the bars, caught in a ring, 
Belied, denounced, and spat upon I stand, 
While dainty ladies in their lacy frills, 
Squealing, poke parasols into my face. 


I am that little boy in Bialystok 

Whose blood flows, spreading darkly on the floor. 

The rowdy lords of the saloon make sport, 

Reeking alike of vodka and of leek. 

Booted aside, weak, helpless, I, the child 

Who begs in vain while the pogromchik mob 

Guffaws and shouts: “Save Russia, beat the 
Jews!” 

The shopman’s blows fall on my mother’s back. 


O my own people, my own Russian folk, 

I know you international at heart; 

But often those unclean of hand have dared 
To brandish your most pure and lofty name. 
I know the goodness of my native land. 
How vile that anti-Semites shamelessly 
Preen themselves in the title they defile: 
“The Russian People’s Union.” 


Now, in this moment, I am Anna Frank, 

Frail and transparent as an April twig. 

I love as she; I need no ready phrases... 

Only to look into each other’s eyes! 

How little we can smell, how little see... 

Leaves are forbidden us, the sky forbidden... 

Yet how much still remains; how strangely sweet 

To hold each other close in the dark room. 

They come? No, do not fear. These are the 
gales 

Of spring; she bursts into this gloom. 

Come to me; quickly; let me kiss your lips. .. 

They break the door? No, no, the ice is breaking, 


On Babi Yar weeds rustle; the tall trees 

Like judges loom and threaten. . . 

All screams in silence; I take off my cap 

And feel that I am slowly turning gray. 

And I too have become a soundless cry 

Over the thousands that lie buried here. 

I am each old man slaughtered, each child shot. 
None of me will forget. 


Let the glad “Internationale” blare forth 
When earth’s last anti-Semite lies in earth. 
No drop of Jewish blood flows in my veins, 
But anti-Semites with a dull, gnarled hate 
Detest me like a Jew. 

O know me truly Russian through their hate! 


Translated from the Russian by 
Markle SYRKIN 





Russian Comment on “Babi Yar’ 


Yevgeny Yevtushenko, one of the most popu- 
lar of the younger Soviet poets, published Babi 
Yar on September 19, 1961, the eve of Yom 
Kippur, in the Literaturnaya Gazeta, the organ 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union. Babi Yar is the 
ravine near Kiev where the Nazis murdered 
40,000 Jews in 1941. 

Yevtushenko’s outspoken attack on anti- Sem- 
itism precipitated wholesale denunciations of the 
poet in the Soviet press. He has been accused of 
slandering the Russian people and of concentrat- 
ing too narrowly on the sufferings of the Jews. 
An article by D. Starikov, which appeared on 
September 27, 1961, im Literatura i Zshisn 
(“Literature and Life’) is a fair sample of the 
kind of criticism to which Yevtushenko has been 


subjected. Starikov complains that instead of | 


being inspired to a threnody on all the victims 
of fascism or to a meditation on Russian sacri- 
fices, Yevtushenko, standing near the ravine of 
Babi Yar “found in it only a theme for verses 
on anti-Semitism.” That such a subject should 
have agitated the poet astonishes the writer. For- 
tunately, not all Russians are so narrow. Mr. 
Starikov relates: “The other day I was talking 


to an older Russian Soviet writer, by passport | 


a Jew. He told me that once, after the war, 


while serving with the armies of occupation in | 


Germany, an Allied officer invited him to parti- 
cipate as a Soviet representative in a memorial 
service for Jewish victims of fascism. Jewish 
officers of the local American, French and Eng- 
lish garrisons had agreed to take part. ‘We un- 
derstand that as a Communist you are an un- 
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believer, but as a Jew you will surely not absent 
yoursel f from the solemn service, they said. The 
Soviet officer answered: ‘I don’t doubt your good 
intentions, but the proposed service is a sacrilege 


against the people of various nationalities who 


perished. We are internationalists.’ . .. To see 
in the tragedy of Babi Yar only an instance of 
anti-Semitism?!”’ (Starikov found a question 
mark insufficient. He added an exclamation 
point. ) 

In examining the poem further Mr. Starikov 
discovers “racism in reverse.” What true historic 
bond is there between the descendants of the 
kindly Tevye, the dairyman” and the ancient 
Hebrews? “Must we change the ‘Jews killed 
Christ? of the pogromchiks for the equally stupid 
impudence of ‘Christ was a Jew. ... And why 
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all these ignorant, illiterate outcries about a 
‘Jewish people’ (in the original poem Yevtu- 
shenko uses the phrase ‘old as the Jewish peo- 
ple’)? This query naturally leads the writer 
to reflect on the victims of bourgeois nationalist 
propaganda who went to Israel. He demands 
further: “Why does not the tragedy of those 
who left the Soviet Union for Israel agitate this 
poet?” 

The comments speak for themselves. Up to 
the present Yevtushenko’s popularity with Rus- 
sian youth remains unaffected. The courage and 
simplicity of statement that made him a favorite 
are apparent in the poem he ventured to write 
about anti-Semitism despite the current climate 
in Soviet Russia. M.S. 


Cabinet Poker 


by Moshe 


IX THE last couple of months, I have no doubt 

that many even of those who defend our elec- 
toral system must have been casting an envious 
thought across the seas to the more experienced 
English-speaking democracies. It’s so simple in 
America or the United Kingdom: you have your 
election campaign, you elect your President or 
your House of Commons, and then straightaway 
you know, more or less, where you are for the 
next four years or so. Either you’re going to 
have a Democrat or a Republican, a Conservative 
Government or a Labor one. Of course, the 
Cabinet still has to be appointed—no doubt pre- 
serving a certain balance between the different 
sections of the party and rewarding those who 
have helped to make the victory possible, but 
these decisions are made by one man, and they 
don’t take long. 

Not so in Israel. Here the verdict of the 
electors does not decide the character of the 
country’s Government; it only provides the 
building blocks with which the new Administra- 
tion will have to be constructed. No one party 
has a majority; no one leader can take the reins 
firmly into his hands. A long and wearisome 
poker game has to be fought out before the 
country will know the composition and the 
policy of the Administration that will be at the 
helm until the next elections—or the next Cabi- 
net crisis. 

First, the President of the State is bound by 





Moshe Bar-Natan, political commentator, is our regular 
Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


law to consult the representatives of all the 
parties in the Knesset. After hearing their views 
he calls upon a member of the Knesset to form 
the Cabinet. He will choose the member who 
has the best prospect of securing a vote of con- 
fidence but in theory the law allows him un- 
limited discretion. ‘The person chosen is nor- 
mally referred to as the Prime-Minister designate, 
but he does not necessarily have to assume the 
premiership; he may form a Cabinet with some- 
one else at its head. (That is what happened 
after the August 15 elections. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
returned the President’s mandate, and his col- 
league, Levi Eshkol, accepted the task, with the 
intention that Ben-Gurion should be Premier.) 
In any case, the person who has accepted the 
task now starts his own consultations with the 
various parties that may be inclined to work 
together in the Administration. It might be 
expected that after several months of campaign- 
ing each party’s program should be well-known, 
so that it should not take them too long to make 
up their minds whether they can collaborate or 
not. The trouble is that the results of the nego- 
tiation will provide each party with certain posi- 
tions of power, which will largely decide its 
capacity to influence affairs within the Cabinet, 
and a determined tug of war therefore ensues. 
In the first place, there is the question of the 
Ministries that each party will control. In theory 
all the members of the Cabinet are collectively 
responsible for all its actions, but in practice 
each Minister has a wide discretion, first of all 
in civil service appointments and then in all 
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except the most far-reaching policy decisions. 
The parties therefore maneuver for the port- 
folios that will give them the widest range of 
influence, especially in those fields that partic- 
ularly interest them. So the General Zionists, 
when they were last in the Cabinet, particularly 
valued the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
while the greatest prize for the National Re- 
ligious Party, is, of course, the portfolio of Re- 
ligious Affairs. 

There is also a certain hierarchy of ministries: 
first after the Premiership comes Defense, then 
the Treasury and Foreign Affairs. As Mapai 
has not only always been the largest party, but 
has commanded the majority in all the coalitions 
up till now, it has never shown any signs of 
being ready even to consider relinquishing any 
of these posts. When Dr. Nahum Goldmann 
was considering entry into Israeli politics, it was 
generally understood that he might be inclined 
to do so if the Liberals stood a chance of winning 
enough strength to enable them to demand the 
Foreign Ministry, but they would have had to do 
much better than win 17 seats to Mapai’s 46 to 
justify such a claim. 


NExt comes the argument over planks in the 

Government’s platform. Here there is a wide 
field for the most intricate bargaining, which 
may have a far-reaching effect on the country’s 
life. It is now—during the negotiations—or 
never that a party may have the oppor- 
tunity to ensure that the major points in its 
program are implemented. Perhaps the most 
outstanding example is the legislation on reli- 
gious matters which has been in effect since the 
establishment of the State. Such measures as the 
entrusting of marriage and divorce to the sole 
jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts, the prohibi- 
tion of public transport on the Sabbath (with 
the exception of the Haifa bus services, which 
are permitted because they existed in 1948), and 
the power granted to local authorities to prohibit 
pig-breeding, have never been ratified by the 
electorate. They have been successfully de- 
manded by the National Religious Party as the 
price of their support of the coalitions that have 
held office up till now. 


When presenting his Cabinet for Knesset ap- 
proval, the Prime Minister also submits a lengthy 
document, consisting of some eighty clauses, en- 
titled ““The Basic Principles of the Government’s 
Program,” which are binding on the Cabinet. As 
questicns not covered by the Basic Principles are 
decided by majority vote, the smaller parties 
naturally try to have them as comprehensive as 
possible, so as to leave Mapai with the minimum 
freedom of maneuver. 
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The results of these negotiations are also of 
particular importance because of certain provi- 
sions of Israel’s constitutional law. Theoretically, 
the coalition partners should be able to rely, in 
order to ensure that their point of view is fairly 
considered, on the ultimate political sanction, 
namely, withdrawal from the Government, 
There are certain features of the country’s po- 
litical life, however, that blunt the sharpness of 
this weapon. In the first place, if a Minister 
resigns his place may be filled by a nomination 
on behalf of the Cabinet, approved by a simple 
vote in the Knesset. If it seems that a majority 
for such an appointment will be difficult to 


obtain, the Cabinet has the right, by a majority, | 


to redistribute the functions of its members, and 
carry on as before. 


Of course, if the withdrawal of a particular | 


party or group of parties would leave the Cabi- 
net with only minority support, it could be un- 
seated by a vote of no-confidence, but it would 
then continue to hold office until a new one was 
formed which could command a majority in the 
Knesset. Unfortunately for the smaller parties, 
however, it is easier to bring down an admin- 
istration than to form a new one. Mapai’s 
strength is so great, and the other parties are so 
divided among themselves, that there has never 
been any possibility of a Cabinet without Ma- 
pai’s participation, as the present coalition nego- 
tiations have clearly shown. 

A Cabinet which has resigned, or has been 
defeated in the Knesset, is therefore in practice 
almost immune to parliamentary action. The 
Knesset can pass as many votes of censure as it 
pleases, but it cannot compel the Cabinet to 
resign a second time. Only the formation of 
a new coalition commanding a majority in the 
House can alter the situation, and this has been 
done only once in Israel’s parliamentary history. 


If, for example, when the Lavon crisis arose, 
the left-wing parties had not waited for Ben- 
Gurion to resign on January 31, but had fore- 
stalled him by submitting the resignation of 
their own Ministers, Mapai—probably with the 
support of the National Religious Party—would 
have remained in control throughout the election 
period until today. We therefore had, in 1959, 
the peculiar situation of Ministers going so fat 
as to vote against a Cabinet decision and refusing 
to resign. By compelling the Prime Minister to 
submit the resignation of the entire Administra- 
tion, they held on to their posts until the elec- 
tions were over and the Cabinet was recon- 
stituted. 


To sum up: The immediate object of all politi- 
cal parties is to win as much power as they 
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can in order to be able to translate their prin- 
ciples into reality and protect the interests of the 
circles or classes whom they represent. In two- 
party systems, this struggle reaches its climax 
during the period of the election campaign. 
Where the normal administration is a coalition, 
however, the negotiations over the formation of 
a new Cabinet also constitute a decisive stage in 
this struggle for power. Small parties may be 
able to win only an extra seat or two at the polls, 
but by exploiting the balance of forces at the 
time when a new coalition is being formed they 
may win political advantages which cannot be 
attained at any other stage. Hence, the length- 
iness and the intensity of the inter-party struggle 
that we have witnessed in Israel during the past 
two months. 

The results of the August elections created a 
new situation in Israeli politics. The decisively 
novel feature was not the loss of 6 seats by 
Mapai, which still left it slightly stronger than 
it had been after the elections to the Third Knes- 
set in 1955. It was the disappearance of the 
Progressives—who in all previous governments 
had represented the middle class without basical- 
ly affecting the balance of forces within the 
Cabinet—as the result of their amalgamation 
with the General Zionists to form the Liberal 
Party. Previously, Mapai had been able to form 
Cabinets containing the National Religious Par- 
ty, the left-wing parties and the Progressives, 
which commanded a majority in the Knesset but 
left Mapai with a majority inside the Admin- 
istration. ‘This had been the situation between 
1955 and 1961. Such a Cabinet could not now 
be reconstituted, as Mapai, with its 46 seats, 
would have been exactly balanced by its part- 
ners: Liberals—17; NRP—12; Mapam—9; Ach- 
dut Ha’avoda—8. (By a special agreement, the 
two members of Poalei Agudat Israel joined 
forces with Mapai for the purpose of the nego- 
tiations but this did not materially change the 
situation. ) 

Mapai’s potential partners immediately con- 
ceived the idea that if they stood together they 
might be able to put an end to the domination 
of Ben-Gurion and his party, and reduce Mapai 
to the status of an equal partner with the com- 
bined forces of the other four. They therefore 
formed what became known as “The Club of 
Four,” and announced the slogan of “parity” as 
the basis for the negotiations. They reckoned, 
however, without their host. 

The saving grace of Israel’s coalition Govern- 
ments has been that each has contained a major- 
ity representing the one large central party, 
which, by virtue of its power to enforce decisions 
Where necessary, has been able to carry out a 
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more or less consistent policy and adopt even 
unpopular measures when these were necessary 
in the national interest. In theory, as its op- 
ponents pointed out, Mapai should have been 
able, even without a majority, to have its way 
by utilizing left-wing support on one set of 
questions and right-wing support on others. In 
practice, however, the deliberations of the Cabi- 
net would have had to be conducted by a con- 
tinual process of bargaining, in which the smaller 
parties would have had repeated opportunities of 
extorting concessions to their own sectional in- 
terests as the price of agreement on matters of 
wider import. 

Mapai therefore announced from the begin- 
ning that it would not agree to serve in any 
Cabinet unless it had the power of decision. If 
the “Club of Four” was willing to agree to this 
basic demand, it would be prepared to form a 
broad-based coalition; otherwise, it was willing 
to bring in either the Left or the Right, but 
not both (either combination, including the 
NRP, would command a reasonable majority). 
Strangely enough, the Club had not decided 
what strategy to adopt in case Mapai took up 
this easily predictable attitude. This was a poker 
game in which all the cards were known, and 
there was one card missing in the Club’s hand 
to make it possible for them to see the game 
through to the end: the readiness to make a 
coalition with Herut. 

If all the four small parties had been willing 
to join with Mr. Beigin’s Herut movement, its 
17 seats would have given them a bare majority 
of 63 out of 120. Faced with such a threat 
Mapai might not have been able to remain ob- 
durate. The Liberals, indeed, repeatedly asked 
Mapam and Achdut Ha’avoda to declare whether 
they would be willing to join with Herut if 
Mapai refused to submit to their demands, but 
no definite answer was given until a late stage, 
in the hope that Mapai would not see through 
the bluff. And when it came to the bit, in spite 
of the left-wingers’ ardent desire to end Mapai 
domination, they could not bring themselves to 
conclude an alliance with the party of the ex- 
treme Right, whose fascist tendencies they had 
frequently and vociferously denounced. 

Their position was in any case paradoxical and 
had given rise to serious heart-searchings among 
their members. At an early stage in the nego- 
tiations, Mapai had offered to form a Cabinet 
consisting of the three Labor parties and the 
NRP. This was what Mapam and Achdut Ha’- 
avoda had been demanding for years. But in- 
stead of jumping at the chance, they insisted on 
bringing in the Liberals, including the same 
General Zionists with whom they had previously 
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refused to sit in the Cabinet. The Liberal; 
wanted the Histadrut’s Sick Fund, Kupat Holim, 
brought under state control; they were in favor 
of higher differentials in wages; they could be 


relied on to defend the interests of the middle | 
class and oppose any attempt to impose higher | 


tax burdens on the well-to-do. In every depart- 
ment of home policy they would undoubtedly 


strengthen the hands of those sections of Mapai | 


whose influence it was the very raison d’étre of 
the Left to combat. And yet the left-wingers 
staged a stubborn and determined struggle for 
the inclusion of these representatives of the bour- 
geoisie in order to cut Mapai down to size. 


Bout To conclude an alliance with Herut—that 
was too much. There were some who went 
so far as to hint that they would not boggle 
even at that; Meir Ya’ari, the grim, austere 
leader of Mapam and Hashomer Hatza’ir, let it 
be understood that he might even be prepared 
to sup with the Herut devil in order to “de- 
fend democracy” against Mapai’s “dictatorship,” 
Throughout the Club of Four’s negotiations with 
Mapai that threat was held in reserve, in the 
hope that the latter would surrender. But when 
Mapai held fast, and asked for a showdown, the 
decisive card was missing. ‘The Club collapsed, 
and the partners had no choice but to enter into 
negotiations with Mapai separately. 

Now they put forward the programmatic 
demands they had included in their election pro- 
grams and their claims for the influential port- 
folios they wanted. But this was the haggling 
that always accompanied Cabinet-making. Since 
Mapai was negotiating with two potential part- 
ners at the same time, there was always the im- 
plied threat that if the one was not amenable, 
it might be possible to arrange a shidduch with 
the other. 

At the time of writing, it looks as if the end 
is in sight and we shall have a Cabinet about two 
and a half months after the elections. Well, it 
took a month and a half in 1959, and there have 
been occasions when the negotiations lasted 
longer. Still, it will be a relief when it’s over.’ 
And wouldn’t it be wonderful to have a system 
under which the electors—not the politicians— 
decided on the composition of the Government? 


* On November 2nd the Knesset approved the new 
coalition Government. Besides Mapai, it includes the 
National Religious Party, Achdut Ha’avoda, and Poale 
Agudat Israel. Ben-Gurion continues as Premier and 
Minister of Defense. The other Mapai ministers remai 
as in the last Cabinet except Dr. Giora Josephthal who 
now becomes Minister of Development and Housing 
Mapai will have eleven ministers in the new Cabinet; 
the National Religious Party three (Interior and Health, 


Welfare, Religious Affairs); and Achdut Ha’avoda two) 


(Transport, Labor). 
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Patterns in American Jewish Lite 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


pen MosT remarkable feature in present day 
Jewish reality is the fact that we, an ancient 
people, are now largely residing in new domi- 
ciles. Most of the old Jewish communities that 
were not destroyed by the Nazi hordes or 
ground to dust by the Communist regimes have 
either been evacuated to Israel or rendered im- 
potent by Arab hostility. The overwhelming 
majority of the Jews of the world are now living 
in communities that did not exist, or barely 
existed, a century ago. These communities are 
all the product of the migrations of the past 
few generations—migrations that are vastly dif- 
ferent from Jewish wanderings in former ages. 

So far as internal Jewish life was concerned, 
Jewish migrations, until about the beginning of 
the 19th century, represented a mere change 
of address, an exchange of one ghetto for an- 
other. There were, to be sure, modifications and 
variations in the positions the Jews occupied 
in the lands of immigration compared with the 
positions they held in the lands of emigration; 
but there was little difference in their basic 
status — a disfranchised and discriminated- 
against minority group. Political systems and 
economic conditions varied, but the Jewish way 
of life, regulated less by forces from without 
than by tradition from within, fundamentally 
remained the same. There was thus continuity 
in Jewish existence despite the altered geographic 
areas and social climates. 


Not so the migrations that created the present 
communities. As the Jews shifted from the 
Old World to the New, they moved from per- 
secution to security. -They did not have to fight 
for emancipation in their adopted lands; nor 
did legal ghetto walls block their entry into 
the processes of adjustment. They were not 
excluded from the institutions that shaped the 
cultural life of their new homelands; quite the 
contrary, they were required to fit into those 
institutions as a first step on the road to accom- 
modation to prevailing mores. It was no longer 
a question of transplanting an old way of life; 
it was rather a question of weaving themselves 
into the new way of life which the non-Jewish 
majority had developed. Recent migrations have 
thus been marked by a disruption of Jewish 
continuity. 


—_—_— 


Excerpt from a paper read at the Congress of Jewish 
Studies held in Jerusalem July 25-August 1, 1961. 


This process is accelerated by the transforma- 
tion of the roles the various Jewish generations 
play in the adjustment to new conditions. When 
it was a matter of transplantation, it was the 
immigrants of the older generations, as the bear- 
ers of the way of life evolved in the former 
homelands, that played the leading part; in 
the modern communities, on the other hand, 
it is the younger generations that are in the 
forefront to the new way of life. The tables 
are turned: instead of the parents handing down 
to the children old modes of living, the children 
transmit to the parents new patterns of behavior. 
To the extent that these patterns vary from land 
to land, they tend to widen the gap between 
the different Jewish communities, while narrow- 
ing the distance between Jew and Gentile in a 
given country. Moreover, even that part of 
the common Jewish heritage which is retained 
in the new lands takes on a distinct local colora-~ 
tion, 


Nowhere do the changes that have taker 
place in Jewish life since the turn of the century 
stand out in bolder relief than in the United 
States. Here all factors distinguishing Jewish 
immigration of the past hundred years from 
the wanderings of the previous ages converge 
to create a situation that reflects both the dangers 
and the challenges, the pitfalls and the oppor- 
tunities confronting the Jews of the free world. 
The American Jewish community, the ter- 
centenary celebrations in 1954 notwithstanding, 
is also the child of the migrations since the mid- 
19th century. It is doubtful if 10% of the 
Jewish population can claim more than three 
generations of residence in the United States, 
or an origin other than East European. Four 
in every five American Jews were born to po- 
litical equality, and most of the Jews who had 
immigrated from other lands have since become 
naturalized and enjoy the full rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Possibilities of unprecedented 
economic and cultural progress have unfolded 
for the Jews on a canvass covering the American 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Nor are the Jews lax in utilizing the possibilities. 
With the younger generations heading the pro- 
cession, they are moving forward on all fronts; 
on some fronts, at an even faster pace than the 
country as a whole. 


Two tendencies are to be discerned in their 
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advance. On the one hand they seek further 
integration into the status-enjoying segments 
of the larger American society; on the other 
hand, they want to preserve their group identi- 
ty. The Jewish community structure reflects 
the difficulties the American Jews encounter in 
the efforts to compose the contradictions be- 
tween these two tendencies. 


Grructuratty, the American Jewish com- 

munity rests on there pillars: the synagogue, 
Jewish institutionalism, and preoccupation with 
Jewish welfare the world over. The emerging 
patterns and attitudes in American Jewish life 
are best mirrored in the weight these pillars are 
required to carry at this juncture of American 
Jewish history. 

The synagogue is now enjoying unparalleled 
prosperity in the United States. It is the bene- 
ficiary of a social windfall, which a Jewish 
consciousness—awakened by the Hitler catas- 
trophe, heightened by the rise of Israel, and 
fashioned by American middle-class standards 
of behavior—has produced. The growth of the 
synagogue since World War II is truly phe- 
nomenal. The Union of American Congre- 
gations, representing Reform, and the United 
Synagogue, representing Conservatism, more 
than doubled the number of their affiliated con- 
gregations and nearly trebled their individual 
membership during this period. The progress 
among the Orthodox groups, although slower, 
has also been spectacular. The boom in syna- 
gogue-building has assumed fantastic propor- 
tions, reflecting the quest for social prestige on 
the part of the Jewish middle classes on the 
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one hand, and Jewish economic mobility on 
the other. 

As we turn from the physical aspects of the 
synagogue, we move from dazzling buildings 
to spiritually dismal sanctuaries. We need not 
share the view that not a trace of religious 
motivation is to be found in the mounting 
membership rolls of the congregations to appre- 
ciate that the upsurge in affiliation stands in 
inverse proportion to religious intensity. Ortho- 
dox congregations, with hundreds of families 
belonging to them, find it increasingly hard to 
gather a minyan for the daily services. In the 
Conservative synagogues it is even more difficult. 
The Reform temples, not troubled with the 
problem of a daily minyan, attract a very small 
proportion of their membership to the two 
services a week they do conduct. There is an 
element of truth in the sardonic remark that 
the less American Jews pray the more synagogues 
they build. This applies, as we shall see, to other 
traditional practices as well. For instance, the 
less observant Jews become in matters of hashrut 
the more kosher-processed products appear on 
shelves of the supermarkets. 


This is not a purely Jewish phenomenon. A 
committee of prominent churchmen, headed by 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, recently submitted 
a report to the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church which reads in part: 

The ‘return to religion’ in our day has 
produced no corresponding moral fruitage. 
On the contrary, while the curve of religious 
interests has been rising, that of moral 
health has been falling. Here is the most 
profound contradiction in our national 
existence—steadily rising attention to re- 
ligion, steadily declining ethical practice.* 


Since worship and Jewish learning are not the 
mainstay of its existence, the synagogue of 
necessity has to reach out to other areas. In 
this it is to a greater extent guided by the fads 
of the young than by the customs of the old. 
In the suburbs the synagogue provides more 
facilities for leisure-time activities than for re- 
ligious exercises. It is a social club, amusement 
hall, civic center, lecture forum, and a number 
of other things in one. Under these circum- 
stances, the institution, rather than the purpose 
it is supposed to serve, becomes the primary 
consideration. We are thus witnessing the in- 
teresting phenomenon of the synagogues of the 
various trends drifting away from each other 
organizationally while drawing closer to each 
other theologically. Here, too, the situation is 


* Quoted in Reconstructionist, June 16, 1961. 
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not without analogy among the less fundamen- 
talist Protestant denominations. America, it has 
been noted, is turning from religion of tran- 
scendental faith to cultural religion. This ac- 
counts for the paradox of the American people 
becoming more religious and more secular at 
the same time. In the synagogue, cultural re- 
ligion is gaining steadily over other-worldly 
faith. 

In its ramified activities the synagogue comes 
into conflict with other Jewish institutions, par- 
ticularly in the suburbs and new districts of 
Jewish residence. It encroaches upon territory 
the Jewish community centers have always re- 
garded as their domain, and it even competes 
with commercial houses for catered affairs. The 
intensified desire on the part of parents of the 
younger generation to give their children a 
Jewish education is one of the chief factors in 
the growth of congregational affiliation. Ex- 
ploiting this desire, the synagogue has practically 
monopolized Jewish education, thereby all but 
destroying the Jewish community school. How- 
ever, this is a knife that cuts two ways. Inasmuch 
as Jewish education in the United States is 
bar-mitzvah-centered (in part also bas-mitz- 
vab-centered), many members, who have orig- 
inally joined a synagogue in order to see their 
children through the ceremony, drop their affili- 
ation after the goal is achieved. 

The changed position of the rabbi accords with 
the new functions of the synagogue. In addi- 
tion to the pastoral duties he performs and the 
ritual requirements to which he ministers, his 
main tasks are those of a public-relations agent 
and congregation builder. That is why so much 
value is placed on his physical appearance and 
histrionic gifts. Despite the dearth of rabbinical 
talent, it is getting ever harder for an unemploy- 
ed rabbi over the age of forty-five to find a 
pulpit. 

The synagogue is the center of Jewish identi- 
fication in the United States, but there are 
indications that its engagement in manifold 
secular activities is beginning to affect adversely 
its place in Jewish life. A tendency to bypass 
the synagogue is making itself felt even in 
matters of a purely religious nature. The trend 
to attend holiday services in hotels and resorts 
is gaining momentum. A high-priced cantor 
is hired to conduct the seder on Passover or to 
chant the prayers on Rosh Hashona and Yom 
Kippur in a fashionable hotel; and the guests, 
the religious rites completed, turn to the worldly 
pleasures of a modern resort without loss of 
time, and with the exhilarating feeling that they 
have paid their full debt to the faith of their 
fathers. 
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TURNING to Jewish institutionalism, under 

which term I include the Jewish social services, 
welfare agencies, philanthropic bodies, cultural 
centeis, community relations, leisure-time fa- 
cilities, etc., we note that they now operate 
within a frame of reference that is totally dif- 
ferent from one that brought them into being. 
These institutions are the collective assets that 
enable the Jewish community to deal with the 
non-Jewish communities on a basis of real equal- 
ity in matters of public welfare and charitable 
endeavor. However, a declining number of these 
institutions still cling to their original purposes. 
Improved economic conditions have reduced to 
a minimum the charity phases of Jewish phi- 
lanthropy. New methods of welfare have ren- 
dered obsolete the orphan home and the shelter 
society. Social security laws have revolutionized 
care for the aged. Subsidies from government— 
Federal, state, county, and municipal—have 
changed the whole fiscal system of the welfare 
bodies. The trend toward the suburbs and resi- 
dential mobility have given a new complexion 
to recreation and adult education. 

Nor are external and material considerations 
the only factors pressing the Jewish institutions 
toward a reorientation in their purpose and 
practices. The religious motivation that played 
so important a part in Jewish philanthropic 
effort in the past is fading perceptibly. This 
in turn adds plausibility to the new rationale 
with which important Jewish lay and professiun- 
al leaders would like to underpin Jewish social 
activities. According to this rationale, it is not 
the function of these activities to strengthen 
Jewish group life, but rather to provide a channel 
for the contribution of the Jewish community 
to the general welfare of the American people. 
From a Jewish mitzvah, philantropy is thus 
converted into an American patriotic act. The 
Jewish agencies, it is contended, except those 
dealing directly with Jewish religion or edu- 
cation, must continue to operate under Jewish 
supervision, but on a non-sectarian basis. The 
non-sectarianism here advocated goes beyond 
opening Jewish institutions to non-Jewish cli- 








Quatrain 


Even the smallest lake will rise 
against an avalanche 

and spread a smooth new surface 
over the buried rock. 


Marion LEONARD 
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ents; it also suggests the inclusion of Gentiles 
on the governing bodies of the institutions, and 
the implementation of programs that will give 
the non-Jewish clients a sense of belonging on 
a par with the Jewish recipient of service. 

Non-sectarianism is making a deep inroad in 
the field of community relations, a relatively 
young activity looming large in current Jewish 
affairs. With the diminution of discrimination 
against Jews in education and employment, with 
fewer social disabilities in other fields, with the 
practical disappearance of overt anti-Semitism, 
and with their own sense of security—seriously 
impaired during the Hitler era—reinvigorated, 
the Jews have transformed their community- 
relations agencies, originally formed mainly to 
combat anti-Semitism, into instrumentalities to 
promote civil liberties for the general population. 
These agencies not infrequently devote more of 
their time, energies and means to struggles in 
behalf of other minority groups than to issues 
directly affecting the well-being of the Jewish 
community. 

One could take heart in this situation and see 
in it a manifestation of our prophetic tradition 
of social justice; but one must also wonder 
whether we are not dealing here with a sub- 
conscious acceptance of second-class citizenship 
in reverse. Jews have been wont to hear voices 
counseling them not to assert themselves too vig- 
orously in general social and political affairs lest 
they supply more ammunition to the anti-Se- 
mitic arsenals; now they are told that they owe 
a special obligation to cure all the ills afflicting 
their native lands precisely because they are Jews. 
Be that as it may, there is no gainsaying that 
community relations as presently carried on for- 
tify the demand for a greater degree of non- 
sectarianism in Jewish institutional life. 

This brings us to the third pillar—relations 
with Jews outside the United States. Although 
the Jewish population of America is, as pointed 
out earlier, overwhelmingly of East European 
origin, it nevertheless consists in its totality of 
a veritable kibbutz galuiot, recruited from all 
Jewish settlements on the face of the earth. This 
has affected profoundly the attitude of American 
Jews toward their brethren in other lands. In 
aiding Jewish communities abroad, they felt they 
were helping their own families. The landsman- 
schaften, of which there were still 3,500 in New 
York alone in 1938, were perhaps the best ex- 
ample of relief in which community concern 
was combined with individual loyalties. It is 
questionable whether the American Jews would 
have raised the tremendous funds they had ex- 
pended on overseas assistance had they not been 
able to draw on the personal ties that bound 
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them to their friends and relatives abroad. 
The period of personal kinship in relief js 
nearing an end. It was cut short by the destruc. 
tion of the old Jewish communities on the one 
hand and by the rise of the native Jewish gen- 
erations in the United States on the other hand, 
The need for financial support from America 
has been considerably reduced in the remaining 
communities in Europe; and the personal ele- 


ment is lacking in the aid rendered to the Jews | 


in the Oriental lands. There is a growing aware- 
ness among American Jews that the basic relief 
problem now is not the rehabilitation of the 


shattered old communities, but the construction | 


of something new on a firmer foundation in the 


State of Israel. Israel thus emerges as the focus | 
of the concern at the fate of the Jewish people | 


as a whole. Whatever is left of the activities of 
the landsmanschaften, other than their ceme- 
teries and mutual-aid services, is now concen- 
trated on establishing surviving landsleut in 
Israel, or on erecting there institutions bearing 
the names of the perished home towns. _ Israel 
appears as not merely another Jewish commv- 
nity; it is regarded as the property of the Jewish 
people as a whole, and as the repository of 
the spiritual treasures Jews have accumulated 
through the ages. What it all adds up to isa 
realization that the future of the Jewish people 
as a people is inextricably interwined with prog- 
ress in Israel. 

The place American Jewry will occupy in this 
future will be determined by the strength the 
pillars supporting its communal life will display 
in the days to come. 


———e—oroow'-rsr eect et ee 


A Special Ben-Gurion Issue! 


The Jewish Frontier will have in the near 
future a special issue, in which many dis- 
tinguished contributors will appear, in honor 
of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 75th 
birthday. 


We know that all segments of the Jewish 
community will also want to be represented 
in this tribute, and we are therefore provid- 
ing facilities in the special issue for messages 
of esteem and friendship from groups of all 
kinds. Such representation will make the 
tribute a truly meaningful one, and will en- 
able us to present to the Prime Minister a 
comprehensive human document with which 
the vast majority of American Jewry will be 
intimately identified. 
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Africans 
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in Israel 


by Harold Fiender 


HE RECENT arrival in Israel of thirty-seven 

Congolese to receive training in administra- 
tion and agriculture marks but one of the latest 
in a long series of projects of collaboration be- 
tween Israel and the newly independent African 
states south of the Sahara. 

In the two and a half weeks I spent traveling 
all over Israel, from the upper Galilee region to 
the southernmost town of Elath, I saw black 
Africans everywhere. During 1960, over a thou- 
sand black Africans visited Israel for short and 
long periods of study. Their areas of interest 
included medicine, engineering, agricultural sci- 
ence, administration, and trade unionism. They 
came from Ghana, Guinea, Dahomey, Ethiopia, 
the Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Nigeria, Togo, 
Upper Volta, Sierre Leone, Uganda, Rhodesia, 
Mali, Senegal, French Soudan, and Chad. The 
number of Africans arriving in Israel during 
1961 is expected to increase over 1960. 

Africans in Israel are no longer a novelty, al- 
though, much to the annoyance of the Africans, 
small children occasionally tag along after them 
yelling ‘““Cooshie! cooshie!” which is Hebrew for 
“Negro.” (“I know it’s not like your favorite 
American word ‘nigger’,” snapped a Ghanian 
labor organizer at me, “but it’s damn annoying 
all the same. How would the Israelis like it if 
they came to Ghana and our children ran after 
them yelling ‘Jew! Jew!’?”) Despite these an- 
noying children, practically all of the Africans 
I spoke to said that one of the things they liked 
best about Israel was the absence of racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

I didn’t meet one African who said he was 
sorry he had come to Israel. “I’m glad I didn’t 
listen to the British Governor,” said an agricul- 
tural student from Sierre Leone. “He told me 
not to come to Israel because the Jews were 
terrible people who would not teach me any- 
thing. Well, I have been here for a few months 
and I find the Jews are a fine people who have 
taught me a great deal. The British Governor? 
What can you expect from him? He had been 
here under the British mandate.” Another agri- 
cultural student, from Liberia, came to Israel 


Harold Flender lectured at the University of Dakar in 
Senegal in 1959 under the auspices of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States. He is the author of a novel 
Paris Blues, just released as a film, and has recently 
returned from Copenhagen where he wrote a documentary 
film for CBS-TV on the Danish rescue of Jews during 
World War IL. 


despite the local missionary. “He told me I was 
going to the land of the people who killed Christ. 
I admit he made me feel a bit uneasy at the time. 
Now I am glad I didn’t take his advice.” 


SRAELIS make no bones about their wanting to 
establish good relations with the newly formed 
African states for economic and political reasons. 
Economically, Israel wants to open up new trade 
areas. Politically, it is in desperate need of new 
friends in the Afro-Asian bloc. So far, in terms 
of economic trade with the African nations, its 
aid policy has paid off handsomely. In 1960, 
trade agreements with Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, 
and Ethiopia brought in $2¥% million in exports. 
In 1961, the amount is expected to be well over 
$12 million. These export products include 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, cement, re-as- 
sembled automobiles, automobile tires, canned 
fruits and vegetables, and building materials. 

The political benefits are less evident: Ghana 
and Mali continue to maintain friendly ties with 
Israel despite Russia’s disapproval, but, at the 
same time, both countries were signatories to a 
resolution passed on January 7, 1961, in Casa- 
blanca, with Morocco and the United Arab Re- 
public, attacking Israel on the grounds of being 
an imperialist nation. On the other hand, there 
are, to be sure, indications of favorable Israeli- 
African political contacts: Ethiopia refuses to 
allow its good relations with Israel to be affected 
by Nasser’s belligerent warnings. In addition, 
Africans in Israel, following the pattern of Af- 
ricans almost everywhere else, protested the 
death of Patrice Lumumba, but took special 
pains to make it clear that their protest against 
the Western imperialists and colonialists whom 
they considered responsible for his death did not 
include Israel. Interspersed among the typical 
anti-West placards carried by the African 
marchers were placards stating their pro-Israel 
position. Whether the political relationships will 
be lasting, or, whether, when the chips are down, 
those African countries presently professing 
friendship will be singing a different tune, i.e., 
a tune with an Arabic melody, only time will 
tell. Meanwhile, the Africans are making the 
most of opportunities offered by their Israeli 
hosts. 

There are many reasons why the Africans, on 
matters of technical aid, prefer co-operating 
with Israel rather than either the United States 
or the Soviet Union. They feel both power 
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blocs have political axes to grind. Little Israel, 
on the other hand, is in no position to make 
offers with strings attached. The United States 
is a capitalist country, and, to most of the Afri- 
can states, capitalism is synonymous with colo- 
nialism. Israel is largely a socialist country, and 
socialism appeals to them, although they are not 
quite ready to accept the trappings that go along 
with Russia’s particular brand of socialism. Then, 
too, the Africans are well aware of the remark- 
able progress Israel has made in government, sci- 
ence, agriculture and economics during the few 
years of its independence, and they would like 
to learn the secret of Israel’s progress in these 
areas. They feel that Israel’s small industrial 
and agricultural organizations are much more 
suitable as examples for their own needs than the 
huge industrial and agricultural complexes of 
the larger countries. 


THE AFRICANS coming to Israel to study fall 

into two basic categories: the short-term stu- 
dents, that is, those coming to study for up to 
six months, and the longer-term students, those 
coming to Israel for a year or more. 

Many of the shorter-term students can be 
found at the Afro-Asian Institute for Labor 
Studies and Co-operation, which began opera- 
tion on October 18, 1960. Here seventy-six 
trade union leaders, co-operators and govern- 
ment executives from Asia (Burma, India, Ja- 
pan, Nepal, the Philippines) as well as Africa, 
study the various forms of co-operative enter- 
prises in Israel. Each course of study lasts five 
months, and the plan is to have two groups each 
year. Three months of classroom activity are fol- 
lowed by a month’s travel and field work all 
over the country visiting the types of co-oper- 
atives and labor organizations studied, and a final 
month of specialized field work, that is, being 
attached to a single co-operative or union that 
meets best the area of specialization of the in- 
dividual student. 

These short-term students are not required to 
learn Hebrew. Courses are given in English or 
French. In addition to lectures, there are tutors 
to work directly and personally with the stu- 
dents. All Africans I spoke to at the Institute 
were satisfied with their instructors, tutors, 
courses of study and field work. They were 
equally satisfied with their modern and clean 
housing accommodations (new dormitories sur- 
rounding an attractive garden), and found the 
food adequate. They were pleasantly surprised 
at the way the Israelis went out of their way 
to be friendly towards them and invite them to 
their homes. 

Girls, or the lack of them, were a problem 
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for the students at the Institute. Most of the 
students were married and had left their wives 
home. They found the Israeli girls they dated 
prudish, and could not understand their objec- 
tions to polygamy. (An attractive brunette 
secretary at the Institute told me she received 
six proposals of marriage during the first month 
of the Institute’s operation—all from married 
students from countries where polygamy is 
legal.) 

One way in which the Israelis are attempting 
to cope with this problem is by trying to per- 
suade the various African governments to send 
students of both sexes to Israel. Up to now, the 
African students sent to Israel have been almost 
exclusively men. The first hopeful sign of a 
change in the situation came with the arrival on 
January 2, 1961 of sixteen African and Asian 
women (together with twenty-seven men) to 
take part in a special three-months course to 
learn how to be organizers of youth movements. 


HE AFRO-ASIAN INSTITUTE was founded as 
the result of widespread interest in Israel’s 

labor movement by many African and Asian 
countries. Over the past few years, study groups 
and seminars had been organized in Israel for 
groups from well over two dozen African and 
Asian nations interested in the significant role 
of Israel labor in the general development of the 
country and the country’s varied forms of co- 
operative enterprises and labor organizations. 
Afro-Asian labor leaders were particularly in- 
terested to see how Histadrut, Israel’s trade- 
union movement, affected unionization of all 
agricultural workers, services, construction and 
intellectual workers, and established mutual aid 
between its members, especially through its ef- 
fective and all-embracing sick-fund. Of equal 
interest to the Afro-Asians was the role of the 
co-operative movement in all of the economic 
branches of Israel—in the consumers’ line, in 
wholesale, in credits, in industry, in communi- 
cations, in services, in agriculture, in the co- 
operative settlements (moshavim) and in the 
collective and communal settlements (kib- 
butzim). 

According to the original terms for study at 
the Institute, Israel was to pay for all food, 
housing and transportation of the students while 
in Israel, and the participating countries were to 
pay for round trip transportation. Israel had 
alloted each student a dollar a day pocket money, 
but was forced to more than double this amount 
as the result of an “ultimatum” presented to the 
Institute by the student body a few days after 
the school term started. Additional unforeseen 
costs to Israel were medical, for several of the 
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Afro-Asian students arrived with serious ail- 
ments that required immediate treatment. 

I found very little mingling at the Institute 
between the English-speaking Africans and the 
French-speaking Africans. ‘The Institute staff 
felt that the English-speaking Africans were, on 
the whole, far better educated than their French- 
speaking counterparts, and, consequently, made 
superior students. The students from former 
French colonies were, on the other hand, a far 
jollier group, and, much to the annoyance of the 
Ghanians, had greater success at dating Israeli 

irls. 

; A student leader of the Ghanian group offered 
the explanation that the dating of Israeli girls 
by the French-speaking Africans was a direct 
result of the corruption suffered by the colonial 
Africans at the hands of the French. “France 
supplied the Africans with white girls to turn 
their heads and keep them from thinking of the 
serious consequences of colonialism. Now Israel 
is doing the same things.” He admitted, how- 
ever, that he would date an Israeli girl if he could 
find one “who was not a tool of the Israeli 
capitalists.” 

Several of the Ghanians studying at the Insti- 
tute said that they had been to the United States 
on study grants, but had left before they were 
supposed to because they could not take the 
racial discrimination they had found in America. 
This included New York City. “I loved the 
buildings of New York,” said one of the Ghan- 
ians, “but I hated the people who lived in 
them.” 

One of the things the Ghanians liked best 
about Israel was its lack of racial discrimination. 
Several mentioned an ancient historical associ- 
ation between Israel and Ghana: in the 13th 
century a university existed in Timbuctoo staffed 
by Jewish professors from Spain. The present 
Institute of Tel Aviv, they felt, was merely an 
extension of an old cultural relationship. 
Wu the lack of girls was the chief objection 

of the short-term students in Israel, the 
mandatory study of Hebrew was the long-term 
students’ chief complaint, especially those Afri- 
can students in Israel for only a year. An 
Ethiopian student told me he felt the study of 
Hebrew ‘fa time-wasting chauvinistic bit of 
nonsense.” Mr. Ben E. Onochie, of Ibadan, 
Nigeria, on a year’s grant to study agricultural 
economy at the Rehovoth Institute near Tel 
Aviv, said: “I’m in Israel for only a year. Why 
should I have to spend a precious three months 
of that year studying a language I’ll never use 
after I leave Israel? If the courses were in Eng- 
lish, I could spend the full year studying what 
I came here for.” 
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Mrs. Onochie had accompanied her husband 
to Israel, and she, too, under protest, spent the 
first few months in the country in full-time 
study of Hebrew. Both of them had mastered 
what normally was a five-months course in three 
months, and, when I met them, they spoke, read 
and wrote Hebrew. For example, in the midst 
of our conversation in their apartment, Mr. 
Onochie asked whether it would be all right to 
take time out to listen to the news broadcast 
which was about to come over Radio Kol Israel. 
The radio announcer spoke in Hebrew, but, 
thanks to a running translation by Mr. Onochie, 
I was able to find out what he was saying. 


Mr. and Mrs. Onochie did admit that one of 
the few benefits they reaped from learning the 
language was that they now could communicate 
with French-speaking Africans in Israel in the 
one language they now had in common—He- 
brew. (Throughout my stay in Israel, it was 
a source of amusement for me to see English- 
speaking Africans and French-speaking Africans 
communicating with each other in Hebrew. 
These were, of course, long-term students, such 
as those at the Hebrew University or Technion.) 

The forced language-study was the only major 
objection the Onochies had to Israel. They were 
full of praise for the Israelis’ hospitality and 
friendliness, for their courses of study (Mrs. 
Onochie was studying dressmaking), and the 
total absence of racial prejudice. They had made 
many friends among the Israelis and the ex- 
change of dinners with them was a frequent 
affair. 

At the time of my meeting the Onochies, they 
had been in Israel close to a year and were trying 
to extend their stay by at least another six 
months, ‘This is quite different from the way 
we felt about Israel when we first came here,” 
explained Mr. Onochie. “Frankly, I was terribly 
disappointed when I found out that my applica- 
tion for a scholarship to study agricultural econ- 
omy was acceptable only in Israel. I had been 
brought up to believe that the only good educa- 
tion was British. At first I decided to turn ~ 
down coming to Israel. But then I spoke to 
several friends who had studied in America, 
where they met Israelis, and they described the 
Israelis as the friendliest and most likeable of all 
the national groups that they had met in Amer- 
ica, including the Americans. It was this that 
had persuaded me to give Israel a chance.” 





Buy Israel Bonds! 
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Some Reflections on Humanism 


by H. M. Kallen 


| Abas so often, somebody asks me what I am, 

by creed. Whether I answer the question, 
which can often be an aggressive impertinence, 
depends on the spirit in which it is put and the 
scene which occasions it. Sometimes the scene 
is “religious”: a seminar in the philosophy of 
religion, a lecture before some religious society, 
a conversation about personal faiths and works 
across a dinner table. Not infrequently it is 
prompted by the title of a book of mine which 
perplexes the questioner: How in the world, he 
asks, can I call secularism the will of God. All 
too often he finds my answer not responsive... It 
wakens no echo in him, however sincere his de- 
sire to understand and not to dispute. At the 
time, it is as impossible for him to see how 
aficionados of different ideas of God must, if 
they are to live and work with one another in 
peace and equal liberty, maintain a communion 
in which all together assure this condition to each 
separately. They agree upon a creed and code 
common to all and identical with none. A scrip- 
tural word for an agreement of this order is 
“covenant.” An alternative is “constitution.” 
A covenant or constitution which institutes 
such a mode of being together designs what we 
call a democracy. It is a design for a secular, 
not a “theocratic” society. Postulating the equal 
protection of the laws for the freedom and safety 
of each religion, it can commit itself to none, 
and must keep church and state inviolately 
separate. True believers in any particular creed 
whatsoever, more especially an authoritarian 
creed, who sincerely and without reservations, 
agree to avail themselves of this joint assurance 
of equal liberty and equal security of their sever- 
al religions, thus re-enforce their faith also with 
the belief that securalism is the will of their god, 
however different in all else they may think their 
god from all other peoples’ gods. 

At first, this conception sticks in the ques- 
tioners’ throats. They can’t acknowledge me as 
a secularist in the sense of these commitments 
on religions relations. Sooner or later, some one 
asks me, don’t I really mean “humanism” when 
I say “secularism.” Then I answer: No, for 
humanism names some exclusive intellectual in- 
terest or the creed and code of a religious com- 
munion, like the American Humanist Associ- 
ation; such a communion is one among the mul- 


H. M. Kallen is the distinguished philosopher, Prof. 
Horace M. Kallen. 


titude of others: it differs from these others in 
many essential and non-essentials of belief, and 
its members competitively argue and strive to 
defend and advance their creed. I have long 
been a member of the American Humanist 
Association, as of many others, Jewish and non- 
Jewish, but always as a secularist, therefore with 
concern for the orchestration of each with the 
others on equal terms and not the domination of 
any over the others in terms of privileges or 
power. 

This leads the talk to questions about what 
humanism is or is not. It soon becomes manifest 
that the word signifies not one creed and code 
but many. It carries a tradition, conveys mul- 
tiple meanings, and sometimes the dispute over 
which is the “true,” the “right,” the “inevitable” 
one, ends in a repulsion, instead of a meeting, of 
minds. 


THE bRIvE in such divergences, I am disposed 

to believe, comes from what beneficiaries of 
“liberal education” have carried away from their 
schooling and have encountered among friends 
and acquaintances with an avocation for “cul- 
ture.” They remember that humanism is the 
ism that goes with “the humanities”; that “the 
humanities” certainly need to be the language 
and literature of the Greeks and the Romans, 
and perhaps also of the Italians, the English, the 
French and the Germans, but certainly not of 
the Hebrews or of peoples of the Middle Ages, 
whatever their language, not even their Latin; 
that the first and more famous humanists were 
masters of a learning which exalted the expres- 
sion of the poets, rhetors and philosophers of 
classical antiquity over that of monks and min- 
strels of the predominantly Christian ages; that 
they preferred humane letters to theological 
summas, imitations of Cicero or Plato to the 
spontaneities of troubadours and minnesingers. 
During centuries, humanists were priests and 
laymen who emulated the forms, and made pick- 
ings from the matters of this newly repristinated 
and prized heritage. 

This, as I have known him, is what the typical 
baccalaureus of a college of liberal arts seems to 
remember as humanism. He might mention 
Erasmus, might perhaps refer to Petrarch, and 
even to Thomas More. But I don’t at this writing 
recall any who linked Rabelais or Montaigne or 
Machiavelli or Spinoza with humanism and its 
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shift of interest from the everlasting designs 
attributed to the “Judaeo-Christian” divinity, to 
the recorded worldly concerns of pagan men and 
women—pagan, but for all that even more, not 
less, disclosers of the eternal “laws of nature and 
of nature’s God.” I remember one or two in- 
volving Matthew Arnold; a couple of professors 
referring to Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
but none bespeaking the divergent meanings 
given humanism by Gilbert Murray, or by Will- 
iam James, or by Canning Schiller. 

Between the now traditional humanism of the 
15th and 16th century humanists and the hu- 
manisms and humanists of our own day, liberal 
education seems to interpose a gap. Not only, 
generation after generation, have the schools re- 
christianized that paganity, subduing litterae 
humaniores to the uses of the Church, and trans- 
lating nature’s God back into God supernatural. 
A perhaps new “God-centered Humanism” has 
been propounded (Werner Jaeger says that Greek 
humanism is centered in God), which transposes 
the freed humanities of the renaissance humanists 
into disciplines of grace and ancillae theologiae, 
while, on the precedent set by Matthew Arnold, 
propounders of still another humanism condemn 
that in our current culture which is modern and 
not merely contemporary. They exalt “the 
humanities” over the sciences as once Erasmus 
and his brethren had exalted them over theology. 
These humanists have produced the word “‘sci- 
entism” spitting it out as that earlier sect used 
to spit out the word “‘scholasticism.” Mean- 
while, men of faith in the methods and matters 
of the sciences have propounded a humanism, 
drawing upon them for its creed and code, ap- 
plying Occam’s razor to “the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God” and declaring the laws of 
nature a sufficient ground for all existence and 
for every aspect of human aspiration and human 
enterprise. They signify their faith as “natural- 
istic humanism” or “scientific humanism” (as in 
Corliss Lamont’s communications), or “evolu- 
tionary humanism” (as in Julian Huxley’s). 


Wuicu of these ever-divergent varieties is the 

“real,” the “true,” the authentic humanism? 
The other day I was reading one more answer in 
a book of Moses Hadas. The title of the book 
is Humanism: the Greek Ideal and Its Survival 
(Harper’s, 1960, New York). It is a book that 
should have many, many readers, an original 
book, an imaginative book, a brave and inde- 
pendent book. Reading it has been a savory and 
invigorating experience. Prof. Hadas selects 
from the various rival syndromes of Greek ex- 
Pression the one that he contends had become 
dominant and had shaped the seeings and doings 
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of the unborn generations of our culture in so 
far as our culture is a growth of humanism. It 
is a soul-nourishing contention, but it reminded 
me of a remark or Bertrand Russell’s about 
William James’s Pragmatism: reading it was like 
taking a bath where the hot water came in so 
gradually that you didn’t know when to scream. 
For the contention is that the real, the authentic 
humanism was of Greek provenance. Hadas 
undertakes to tell us who were the Greeks, what 
was their basic code, how it was related to their 
gods; how, when, and in what form, it came to 
fulfilment, and what expression its revival re- 
ceived. I gather that he regards the diversifica- 
tions of humanism among the continuities of 
Western culture as but distortions and misin- 
terpretations of the authentic original. 

He finds its matrix in Homer. Homer 
(whether this names one bard or a succession of 
Homeridae) , with perhaps Hesiod and Pindar on 
the margins, became to the Greeks what their 
Bible became to the Hebrews, and like that Bible, 
in Heine’s light-spreading phrase, their “portable 
fatherland.” Homer’s Iliad treats of the life 
and death of heroes. The rule by which they 
survive or perish, significantly do and suffer, is: 
“to strive always for excellence and to surpass 
all others.” It is the rule of a self-regarding, 
egocentric individualism; of free enterprise 
pressing for “outstanding, uninhibited individual 
attainment”; of careers that break up, if they 
do not break themselves against, every resistance 
—the powers and passions of the gods as well as 
the laws and skills of men. The archetypal 
hero is Achilles in his wrath. In his “loyalty to 
his own being” Achilles signifies “man’s capacity 
for greatness,” and even artisans, in so far as they 
can work surpassingly, are loyal to their own 
being and achievers of greatness (evidence: 
they sign their works). 

How remote this is from the humanist indi- 
vidualism of our own time, how close to savagery 
—Prof. Hadas knows this, of course, as surely 
as Cornford or Gilbert Murray—the argument 
ignores. I cannot recall the stance of one of 
the moderns to whom Achilles’ wrath would not 
seem less human than animal—a blind pursuit 
of the instinctive animal ends, under the in- 
stinctual law of tooth and claw. Was not Achilles 
the archetype of Nietzsche’s blond beast even 
though, perhaps also because, he was Hegel’s 
beautiful, symbolic terminus a quo, with Alex- 
ander the less beautiful symbolic terminus ad 
quem. in the formation of the Greek ethos by 
this Greek ideal? 

Why, I came to wonder as I read, did Prof. 
Hadas make no reference to Alcibiades, so clear- 
ly the direct heir of Achillean morality? Because 
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that hero was too much a criminal? But wasn’t 
Alcibiades a hero to Aristophanes, of all rivals 
most to be relied on to save his City? Humanly 
speaking, such aristocrats of video as the James 
boys, Billy the Kid and their ilk, attest that 
“hero” and “criminal” may qualify the same in- 
dividual; that Hellenic “heroization” like Chris- 
tian canonization may, after they are dead, exalt 
into Joneses for the living to keep up with, per- 
sons no one would want openly to emulate while 
they were alive. Somehow, I wasn’t persuaded 
by Prof. Hadas’ striking idea that the significant 
matrix of Greek tragedy is Homer’s “tragedy of 
Achilles,” Thetis’ heroic son choosing glory as 
against its equally valid alternative, ease. Nor 
can I reconcile mystelf to his conventionally 
more plausible notion that “the tragic view” was 
intrinsic to the Greek ideal as, by implication, 
the comic one was not. Are there not those 
who read Homer himself as a comic writer, a 
satirist of gods and heroes? Was not Aristophanes, 
with his obscene ridiculing of Euripides and 
other writers of tragedy—to say nothing of the 
gods, of Socrates, and the Sophists—a favorite 
of the Athenian multitudes whom his plays like- 
wise insulted? Did the latter prefer tears to 
laughter? I think not. 


Nok am I able to accept the idealization of the 

Athenian way which Thucydides puts in the 
mouth of Pericles as a manifold projection from 
Homer’s heroic models in keeping with the heroic 
code. To me, the great Funeral Oration be- 
speaks rather a cutting down of the hero to the 
size of the commoner: “where everybody is 
somebody, and nobody can be anybody.” To 
me, attributing that Athenian ideal to Homeric 
beginnings is like attributing our Declaration of 
Independence to the Pauline Epistles. It im- 
presses me as an exciting act of a brilliant schol- 
arly imagination. So does the attribution of 
Epicurus’ creed, Machiavelli’s program for prin- 
ces and Spinosa’s determinist salvational ethics 
to Homeric initiations. 


Saying this, does not, of course, deny that “the 
goal of excellence, the means of achieving it, and 

. the approbation it is to receive are all de- 
termined by human judgments.” Nor does it 
deny that “man is the measure of all things” 
and that “man is to behave as it behooves man 
to behave, which is to attain the excellence he 
is capable of.” On the contrary, it only ques- 
tions whether this Lebensanschaung was so per- 
vasive among the Greeks as Dr. Hadas has come 
to believe, and whether it has been “Greece’s 
chief legacy to Europe.” For it would mean 
that the later generations made as much of 
Protagoras as of Homer. It would mean that the 
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Homeric precept was not a precept for a chosen 
few; that also Pericles’ Athens was not in the 
hands of a faction-torn élite who, like the Jews 
distinguishing themselves from the gentiles and 
lamed-vovniks from themselves, distinguished 
Greeks from barbarians, and their own caste 
from Hellas’ common man, the slave and the 
stranger. If man was to them the measure of 
all things, it was not every man, each man, in 
his human singularity. It was a chosen race of 
men, born to rule and fight and think, fit for 
these roles by nature and rendered fitter by nur- 
ture. As for the arts and crafts of the economy 
without which the élite would perish—these were 
for men of inferior race, for strangers, for slaves, 
and for women. 


The principle “man is the measure of all 
things, of things that are, that they are, of things 
that are not, that they are not,” the refusal to 
confirm or deny that and what the gods are, 
are attributed to Protagoras. The record dis- 
closes Protagoras as primus inter pares among 
the Sophists, whom not only Plato and Aris- 
tophanes but many other spokesmen for the élite 
charged with responsibility for the democratism 
of the Athenians and for the decadence and cor- 
ruption of the City they said were due to it. 
Tradition tells that Protagoras was a fellow- 
townsman of Democritus of Abdera; that he was 
a commoner who, earning his living as a porter, 
invented a cushion, acquired the three R’s, be- 
came a teacher, left his birthplace at the age of 
thirty, wandered about the Greek isles and in 
Sicily and at last found his way to Athens, where 
Pericles and Euripides made him their friend. For 
his living, he continued teaching. Scions of the 
élite came to him to be instructed, among them 
the children of Pericles. He got rich. If Aris- 
tophanes lampoons him in The Clouds, it is by 
implication, not by name. Plato satirizes him 
by name. He probably wrote much. Only a 
couple of titles of his scripts survive. For one 
(or were there two?) “On the Gods” or “On 
Truth,” which he read to a company in Eu- 
ripides’ house, he was charged with impiety, was 
tried and condemned to death. He escaped, 
maybe to drown at sea. His works, however, 
got publicly burned. All that is known to be 
left of them are the brief sentences regarding 
man the measure, and why available evidence 
makes it hard to be certain about the existence 
and nature of the gods. 


THE LEARNED, according to their business and 

desires, dispute over what Protagoras “really” 
meant by these sentences. Most find it great 
trouble to believe that he might have meant 
what he said, and not some metaphysician’s 
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decodification of what he said. We need but 
review the human record, inspect the human 
condition, consider the multitude of men’s codes, 
creeds, doctrines, disciplines, consider their ever 
diversifying images and orders of gods and men 
and things, to recognize that man their finder 
or maker is no less their measurer, even when 
he urges that they are the measure of man. 
Within those perspectives, all the isms of a 
civilization are humanisms, distinguished from 
one another not in that they express man mea- 
suring, but in what each chooses to take for 
measure. There is enough in the record to 
compose into a plausible argument that the 
authentic contemporary heir of Hellenism was 
Hitlerism, an argument revolting no less to 
Werner Jaeger than to Gilbert Murray or Moses 
Hadas. To use something in order to measure 
other things by renders the thing used a stand- 
ard, an ideal. When an ideal serves as a doctrine 
and a discipline, the people whose ideal it is have 
composed it of memories and images and sym- 
bols into a configuration representing themselves, 
their worlds, their relations to one another and 
their destinies. They take it as a design for 
living, and strive to shape their seeing and doing 
and remembering and communicating by the 
design, as they carry on their struggles to go 
on struggling which we call struggles for self- 
preservation. All that they feel, believe, do, 
do with, talk and think with, are functions of 
this struggle for survival, which men keep at, 
alone or as peoples, against nature and one an- 
other. To-day’s word for this “all” is culture, 
and each one measures the others by his own 
“all or by some selected part of it. 


I recall Prof. Hadas’ Homerization of Mach- 
iavelli’s Prince, and I ask myself, What, in fact, 
is the measure Machiavelli constructs for his 
prince. Is it the one Plato’s Thrasymachus re- 
quires for his prince? I can’t think so. For 
the person of the Sophist’s tyrant is segregated 
from the state he rules; he eats his people up, 
as incompetent shepherds eat up their sheep; 
he wages war and practices piracy against them. 
The measure which Machiavelli offers his power- 
seeking prince is the condition of the means 
and substance of power: these require the health 
and strength of the chieftain’s people, not the 
appetites of his person. For a prince is only as 
strong as the state he governs and his statesman- 
ship is the art of conserving and building that 
strength, and also the prince’s private life must 
be cut to that measure. If Thrasymachus is a 
humanist, his is a tyrant-centered humanism. 
If Machiavelli is one, his humanism is a state- 
centered one. In both cases, man is the measure, 
but how polar the measurements! 
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And remembering Machiavelli, as a measurer, 
I am reminded of the man Spinoza, measuring all 
things. What was this man’s measuring rod? 
Was it not the intellectual love of a God who. 
is nature, of a nature that is a God who loves: 
himself with an infinite and perfect love? And 
of what else does this intellectual love consist, 
if not of the man’s definition of that excellence, 
the excellence surpassing all others, his “loyalty 
to his own being” and his realization of man-. 
kind’s “capacity for greatness” by discerning 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God” and 
by living according to them; living, one might 
say, with God as God lives? Prof. Hadas may 
have had in mind that Spinoza, like the authors, 
of the pseudo-Hippocratic treatises—and so. 
many other Greek thinkers—from one of which 
he cites, also distinguished between nomos and 
physis: the contingent ways and works of men 
and the eternal laws of Nature-God. ‘“Nomos,” 
the citation reads, ‘‘men make for themselves, 
without knowing the things about which they 
legislate: but the physis of everything is ordained. 
by the gods. What men legislate never abides 
the same, whether it is right or wrong; what 
the gods ordain always abides upright, whether 
right or wrong. That is the difference.” 

“Physis,” of course, can be variously under- 
stood. It might signify the sheerly inalterable 
determinism wherewith Spinoza achieved sal- 
vation; it might signify the elementary evo- 
lutionism of the Epicureans, or the providential 
evolutionism of the Stoics (as Gilbert Murray 
expounds their “‘physis”). And “nomos” might 
signify convention, (the ways of man with 
man, due to the nature of man), rather than 
law, (the ways of man with man, due to the 
nature of nature’s God). It might signify that 
convention is a function of law as parts are 
sometimes functions of the whole they are parts 
of. Or the two words might signify a distinction 
without a difference. Which of the alternatives 
gets chosen to be set up as a measure (like the 
yard and not the meter, or the Jewish, the 
Gregorian, and not the Aztec calendar), why 
it is thus preferred, is a decision of the measurer, 
not a requirement of that which he measures, 
For example, the Stoics held that everything 
was determined except the will of man; Spinoza, 
and certain modern scientific or naturalistic 
humanists as well, hold that man’s will also falls 
within the universal determination. Stoics and 
the others do not agree on the what of man’s 
being, yet agree on the means to its upkeep. 
They all choose to treat existence as an in- 
eluctable sequence of cause and effect, because 
they believe that measuring existence in de- 
terminist terms enables them to sustain their 
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being’s excellence; that it serves their loyalty 
to its what more satisfyingly than alternative 
measures. 


O, determinism as measure is a common means 
to mankind as multitudinous private ends. 
And humanism as an ideal is a care for the 
ends whereof means are first and last functions 
and agencies. But most humans take themselves 
for granted as ends. In their struggle over the 
means to preserve themselves they forget them- 
selves, as some forget the goods of living in 
their anxiety over the money they earn in order 
to spend on those goods. To keep and save their 
earnings, they starve body and soul, sometimes 
unto death. Thus they transvalue money from 
a means to use, to use up, into an end to cherish, 
to serve, to preserve, to enlarge, and at last to 
contemplate and adore. They exalt a tool into 
an idol. They become idol-worshippers. And 
as with money, so with any means, conspicuously 
with creeds and codes. Behind these ways and 
means whereto the world’s peoples turn for 
service and support in order that they may live 
and not die, the singularities of their multi- 
tudinous miscellany get submerged below visi- 
bility. We see institutions, agencies, doctrines, 
disciplines; we don’t see human persons. We 
define their personal beings by these depersonal- 
ized establishments, not the establishments by 
the lives whose means of living they were de- 
vised to be, the lives that endow them with 
the only meaning they can have. 

Perhaps I misread Prof. Hadas and do him an 
injustice in that I see no departure from this 
practice in his implied interpretation of the 
commitment of the children of Israel—600 or 
600,000 of them—to the exclusive worship of 
Jehovah. I seem to remember reading the story 
of the event as an account of a public choice, 
a commitment to a covenant reciprocally binding 
on both parties, with penalties upon at least 
one of them for failure to keep its part of the 
agreement. (Haven’t some commentators plau- 
sibly argued that the changing relations between 
Israel and Jehovah were not unlike the changing 
relations between the Homeric heroes and the 
Olympian gods?) The Book of Job has long 
seemed to me the natural outcome of this cove- 
nant between such disparate powers as weak 
man and Almighty God Jehovah. Whether this 
Almighty be a person or an unpersonalized 
energy is a decision of the human covenanter. 
He can be taken as either or both; the élan of all 
nature or the non-human will in the changes 
and chances of human history. However taken, 
he is a force unceasingly creating and destroying 
what it creates, heedless of the rights and wrongs 
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of the successions of creatures. Thus, howeve 
long or however much an individual Jew or all 


Jews togther may keep the Covenant, Jehovah [ 


breaks it—without rhyme or reason. 


One natural conclusion must be then, that the f 


weaker party to the covenant has, in some way 
known only to Jehovah, failed to keep it, and 
whatever his own convictions, must needs throw 
himself upon the mercy of the all-powerfy| 
party. This is the conclusion with which Job’ 
comforters assault Job, pressing him to confess 
sin, repent and be forgiven. 


The other natural conclusion must be that 
the covenant binds the weak but not the strong 
party to it, that the latter keeps it or breaks 
it as he chooses, and that no power can compel 
him. This is Job’s own conclusion, and it re- 
ceives Jehovah’s confirmation. 


Job, hence, racked and hopeless of life as he is, 
stands up to Omnipotence, refuses to concede 
he is a sinner, refuses to yield his integrity, 
Shown by Jehovah himself that justice does not 
figure in omnipotence, only power, that it is 
futile to contend with inhuman All-powerful- 
ness, Job is sorry that he has challenged it at 
all. He drops the futile argument. He has found 
his measure for omnipotence. It is his personal 
essence, his integrity as man. In loyalty to this 
he decides to speak no more and is comforted 
“amid dust and ashes.” Not Jehovah nor his 
friends are Job’s comforters. Alive or dead he 
has been true to himself: he is his own comforter. 


Prof. Hadas, who seems, I am so pleased to 
note, not inhospitable to the idea that the author 
of Job learned from Greek tragedy, declares: 
“The essence of the matter is that Job in his 
suffering, in his attitude to God (who is not, 
as he is elsewhere in the Old Testament, the 
patron of a particular nation), and in his ac- 
ceptance is as like a tragic hero as he is unlike 
the other personages in the Bible.” Now as some 
of my readers may be aware, I myself have long 
been persuaded by my reading and rereading of 
the Book of Job that its author had learned from 
Greek tragedy, and have indeed rearranged the 
Book in the form of a Greek tragedy, with 
chorus, prologue, epilogue, epiphany, and so on 
(The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy. Paper- 
back edition, Hill and Wang, New York, 1959). 
And the person of Job, his horrible suffering, his 
challenge of omnipotence and his refusal to be 
disloyal to his personal integrity seem to me 
unlike the tragic hero as it is unlike other per- 
sonages in the Bible—because it has been evoked 
by those personages. Job seems to me all the 
more Hebraic for his unlikeness. His tragedy 
bespeaks still another kind of humanism. 
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is 1s the case, of course, if we consider only 

the poetic dialogue and appraise the prose 
prologue and epilogue as a concession to or- 
thodoxy. Since the performance of Archibald 
MacLeish’s “J.B.” and the wider circulation of 
this play in print, the meaning of the biblical 
Job has come as rarely before, into public dis- 
cussion, which the playwright has been moved 
to join. More than a year ago he published some 
remarks in Theatre Arts which have a bearing 
on the Book of Job as a philosophy of humanism. 
MacLeish there say that Job, having endured 
an intolerable existence, and begging for death 
to release him, nevertheless “accepted his life 
again: start over—get new children—face the 
same risks, the same hazards.” He says Job does 
this “in spite of the fact that God had given him 
no explanation for his previous sufferings which, 
by God’s own witness, were undeserved. God... 
has answered nothing, justified nothing. He has 
merely fired unanswerable question after un- 
answerable question at Job who had dared to 
ask his Why of life [and]... has been merely 
silenced. That repentance of Job is for having 
dared to ask for reasons, for having meddled 
with things that are... ‘too great’ for him.” 


To me, this appraisal of the authentic—not 
the popular—climax of Job’s tragedy, bespeaks 
the beliefs of the author of “J.B.” not of the 
author of “Job.” It is a use of Job, not a dis- 
closure of him, a compromise with the wish- 
thinking of the compensatory faiths of our 
Western world. Those faiths long imaged Job 
as a “patient” man, and a man who got double 
he had lost in reward for his patience as indeed 
is the case with the Job of the prologue and 
epilogue. It is the Job of those melodramatic 
narratives, whom Mr. MacLeish the measurer 
was mindful of, not the Job of the agony of the 
dialogue, wherein “the words of Job are ended.” 
The Almighty’s questions are not unanswered, 
they are put as answers and are answered in the 
asking. They repeat and confirm what Job was 
challenging—that Omnipotence owes helpless- 
ness no accounting, that humanly speaking, it 
is unmoral, arbitrary, with no care for those 
works and ways that humans are supposed to 
care for, so that good fortune is no consequence 
of good character, and all the reward the latter 
can have is itself. If the All Powerful had 
disclosed such a morality, as Job demanded, it 
would have been “too wonderful.” Job had 
only spoken what he “did not know.” Now 
Power itself has disclosed its own nature to him, 
hearsay is replaced by insight, and Job decides— 
he is not compelled—to speak no more. He now 
knows that his challenging could serve no human 
purpose. He recants it and is “comforted amid 
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dust and ashes.” 

Most identifications of the comforting employ 
some form of the orthodox image of an all 
powerful supernatural providence guaranteeing 
a happy ending as the destiny of man. This is 
the perennial measure of man measuring. I 
have never been able to see that the dialogue 
sanctions it. What it sanctions is the vindication 
of Job’s integrity to himself, not the Almighty’s 
disregard of it. As with so many other mid- 
rashim re “‘Job,” the difference of Mr. MacLeish’s 
ideas from those of the author of “Job” derives 
from the difference between the King James 
rendering of Job XIII, 15, “though he slay me 
will I trust in him,” and the correcter revision: 
“Behold, he will slay me, I have no hope [literal- 
ly, “I shall not survive”], nevertheless will I 
maintain my ways before him.” Both are human- 
isms. But the first is the humanism of Job’s 
comforters and of all orthodoxy—G. K. Chester- 
ton makes “the wounds of Job” prefigurement 
of the wounds of Jesus; the second is a humanism 
wherein the ultimate measure of all things na- 
tural, human or divine is not any of those things, 
but the man himself holding fast to his integrity. 

This humanism is surely implicit in the Pro- 
tagorean dictum; I do not see it, however, as 
thus explicated in any phase of Hellenism—I 
can only defer to Prof. Hadas in this regard, 
and would be gratified if he would help me to 
see—nor as a growth from the Homeric root. 
I find it native to the Hebraic ethos, but con- 
formed to the more congenial belief that what- 
ever happens, at long last God is on our side, 
guaranteeing the life of our choice, if not now, 
while we are alive, then later on, when we are 
dead. Over the years, we become contenders 
over the what and how of the guarantee—poly- 
theism, monotheism, deism, pantheism, material- 
ism (dialectical or physical), idealism, natural- 
ism, supernaturalism, and so on and on. Rarely 
do we contend about our personal lives, our 
identities. These we take for granted as ends 
to which the isms we have come to rely on 
define the over-all means. Sometimes discourse 
calls attention to these singularities, as in the line 
from Terence’s version of a comedy of Menan- 
der’s: Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
puto; and again Pliny’s Latin version of a Greek 
Stoic’s phrase: Deus est mortali juvare mortalem. 

The humanist import of such phrases is that 
they hint at, if they do not acknowledge, the 
singularity of each human being with his faith 
and works, and at the parity of each with each 
(separately and in their families and in all 
other togethernesses) as loyal to their diverse 
excellences. And the phrases hint also at the 
union or orchestration that might replace the 
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self-isolation and warfare of these equal loyal- 
ties. In this they hint at secularism. 

Perhaps isolation and warfare signify the en- 
during condition of mankind. Although the 
wrath of champion Achilles was a wrath against 
heroes as animally egotistic as himself, but not 
so mighty, and the wrath of humanitarian Job 
was a wrath against incommensurable Omni- 
potence, they may nevertheless have been broth- 
ers under the skin. But the ultimate in human 


valor is Job’s. 
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At the point of no return he 


would not yield, and not to yield was his victory, 
which his death could only make permanent, 
since yielding and not death was what was re- 
quired. At the point of no return which each 
of us comes tc, none save ourselves can guarantee 
to ourselves the life of our choice while we are 
alive, refusing to yield our integrity even to 
absolute Power. This is the point of no return 
for both humanism and secularism. 
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Woman oF Vator: THE STORY 
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by Howard Morley Sachar. The 
World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
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THis first full-length biography 

of Henrietta Szold by Irving 
Fineman succeeds uniquely in cap- 
turing the woman as well as the 
Zionist leader. The facts of Hen- 
rietta Szold’s public activity have 
been so often and movingly re- 
lated that the signal contribution 
of Fineman’s work cannot consist 
in the relation of a heroic story 
largely familiar to most American 
Jews. It is valuable to have the 
account of Henrietta Szold’s emer- 
gence as a great figure through her 
creation of Hadassah and her or- 
ganization of Youth Aliyah put 
into full focus. And it is im- 
portant that the uninstructed 
reader be given the opportunity to 
acquaint himself with this record 
of achievement and devotion to 
her people’s cause. But had the 
author been content merely to re- 
tell this story, no matter how ef- 
fectively, without adding more to 
our understanding of this extra- 
ordinary human being, the biog- 
raphy while still the best up-to- 
date would have been inadequate 
for its purpose. 


Irving Fineman had the good 
fortune to be entrusted with the 
private papers, diary, and letters 
of Henrietta Szold. Till now these 
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intimate documents had been kept 
from all would-be biographers. 
Through their release, at the wise 
insistence of the author, the first 
complete portrait of Henrietta 
Szold has become possible. Hap- 
pily, Irving Fineman has had the 
tact and sensibility to avail him- 
self of the great opportunity pre- 
sented to him. The result is a 
wonderfully live and touching 
narrative in which the heroine 
steps off her marble pedestal, be- 
comes suffering nerve and flesh, 
and increases in greatness as she 
becomes more human. 


QUARTER of the biography is 

devoted to the depiction of 
Henrietta’s tragic, unrequited love. 
At the age of forty-five, this 
proud, austere spinster falls dis- 
astrously in love with the young 
scholar, a man in his early thirties, 
with whom she collaborates on his 
monumental Legends of the Jews. 
It is a silent, unexpressed passion, 
confided only to the diary and the 
poignant letters she secretly com- 
poses in answer to an imaginary 
declaration. In one such letter, in 
which she pretends that she has 
received an avowal of love from 
her friend, she gives the reasons 
why she must renounce the offer: 
“I feel I am going to be un-Jewish, 
un-womanly. . . . In these hard 
months of solitary struggle I must 
have betrayed myself to your clear 
vision. .. . You must have divined 
that I was tranquil only when I 
was near you, only when you per- 
mitted me to do something for 
you. . . . Why then should I re- 
frain from telling you in explicit 
words that my whole happiness 
lies with you—that you are the 
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first to give my soul its woman’s 
heritage, a soul that up to the time 
it was awakened by you... had 
known only filial passion.” The 
anguished renunciation that fol- 
lows, a renunciation of something 
that had never been offered, sounds 
almost like a prose rendition of the 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, ex- 
cept that Browning had _ loved 
Elizabeth, while Henrietta’s learn- 
ed friend apparently chose to see 
nothing of the tumult under the 
surface of the decorous intellectual 
comradeship between himself and 
Miss Szold. These letters, of course, 
were never posted. They remained 
discreetly hidden till their present 
publication. 

Why rake up this old, un- 
realized, mid-Victorian romance? 
Some critics have objected that 
the image of the saintly Henrietta 
Szold has been made all too earthly 
through these revelations. It is 
hard to take such objections seri- 
ously. Even if there had been 
something discreditable in the dis- 
closure it could be argued that a 
serious biography should have the 
merit of honesty. But in this in- 
stance nothing is told that lessens 
the human worth of the subject. 
On the contrary, every subsequent 
action of Henrietta Szold’s gains 
in intensity from our knowledge 
of the personal drama behind the 
iron discipline and dedication. The 
woman who could transform her 
own starved passion for wifehood 
and motherhood into her great 
mothering of the children of 
Youth Aliyah in old age becomes 
a more inspiring figure than a tepid 
organization lady calmly engaged 
in good works. Miss Szold’s family 
is to be congratulated on having 
the generosity to make the letters 
available, and Irving Fineman mer- 
its high praise for the delicacy and 
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perception he brings to his study. 
Henrietta Szold’s noble life of ac- 
tion from childhood in Baltimore 
to death in Jerusalem is further 
ennobled by our understanding of 
the self-abnegation which instead 
of remaining sterile, egoistic pain 
sought so large a fulfillment. 

This biography should bring an 
understanding of the Zionist vi- 
sion, as it purely animated some 
of the best Jews of our time, to 
a wider circle. One hopes that 
Woman of Valor will soon be 
translated into Hebrew to acquaint 
the impatient young sabra with a 
kind of American Jew whose exist- 
ence he may not suspect. 


n AxtyaH, Howard Sachar has 

hit on the happy expedient of 
describing the emergence of Israel 
through a series of biographical 
portraits. There is already avail- 
able a considerable body of liter- 
ature in regard to the history of 
the Jewish state. A new book on 
the subject has to justify itself 
either on the basis of new informa- 
tion or new insights. It is the lat- 
ter that Aliyah primarily offers. 
By concentrating on fifteen indi- 
viduals, each of whom is repre- 
sentative of one of the great waves 
of immigration which created 
modern Israel, the author has 
brought freshness to a much-be- 
labored theme. The result is a 
lively, eminently readable work 
which provides the necessary his- 
torical background essential for an 
understanding of the rise of Israel, 
while concentrating on the indi- 
viduals who participated in the re- 
birth as settlers and workers. 

The selection of portraits, rang- 
ing from ‘“Chalutzah,” Rachel 
Ben-Zvi, wife of the President but 
with a record of pioneering laurels 
of her own, to “Sabra,” Yigal 
Allon, the Palmach commander 
and hero of the War of Liberation, 
has obviously not been made with 
a view to gathering a collection 
of celebrities without regard for 
the inner cohesion of the book. 
Each man or woman chosen is in- 
teresting not only as an individual 
but illuminates some stage of Zion- 
ist history. In addition, various 
social classes are represented, land- 
lord and businessman, as well as 
worker. 


The author has a genuine gift 
for reportage. He is at his best 
in his vignettes of actual conver- 
sations and encounters. The people 
and the places come alive so that 
even when the material is familiar 
one is charmed by the skill of the 
presentation. And there are agree- 
able surprises in the accounts of 
less well-known characters. In 
“The Vendor,” for instance, one 
makes the acquaintance not only 
of the energetic Canadian gentle- 
man, Bertram Loeb, who intro- 
duced the blessings of supermar- 
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kets to Tel Aviv and Haifa but 
also becomes acquainted with the 
engaging kiosk-vendor, Michael 
Green, who turns out to be 
the delightfully disgruntled elder 
brother of one David Ben-Gurion. 

Aliyah is good reading even for 
a veteran Zionist. For the much 
larger public that knows the his- 
tory of Israel only in the most 
general terms, it provides an in- 
formative and vivid introduction 
to a fascinating period. 


Marie SYRKIN 
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The Jews of Liverpool 


by Sefton D. Temkin 


** AH, you come from Liverpool. 

I just remember getting a 
glimpse of the place when I was 
going from the railroad station 
to the pier. It was when I was 
a boy and my parents were bring- 
ing me to the States.” “Liverpool 
... I’ve never been that way, but 
my father used to tell us kids 
that when he was coming from 
Russia he stopped at Liverpool for 
two weeks, waiting for the boat. 
He saw oranges for the first time 
in his life, and ate so many during 
that time that he has never touched 
an orange since.” Little reminis- 
cences of Liverpool like these seem 
lodged in the minds of many of 
the American Jews whom I en- 
counter. This seaport of north- 
western England, a borough more 
than 750 years old, was the place 
from which they departed for 
the New World. But not all the 
Jews who alighted there ventured 
further. And so a Jewish com- 
munity grew up in Liverpool, one 
that is worth some consideration 
as a typical instance of provincial 
Jewish life in England. 


For the first four centuries of 
its existence as a borough Liverpool 
was a place of no particular im- 
portance, a small town on the 
estuary of the Mersey. Less than 
twenty miles away stands the city 
of Chester, originally a Roman 
camp and in feudal days the 
capital of that part of the country. 
London is nearly two hundred 
miles. Such a distant journey was 
almost interterrestrial before the 
19th century, and then, more than 
now, the commerce, wealth, and 
culture of England were concen- 
trated in its southern half. 


English children, at the age 
when they learn history as a suc- 
cession of unequivocally good or 
bad kings, are usually told that 
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King John, who reigned from 1199 
to 1216, was the worst. But for 
little Liverpudlians he has a some- 
what better character, for he gave 
the town its charter. That was 
in 1207, when the monarch was 
engaged on a task which fascinated 
—and daunted—so many of his 
successors, that of subduing the 
Irish. Chester was then the seaport 
nearest to Dublin, but it was in 
the hands of a semi-independent 
feudal chieftain, and John wanted 
a jumping-off point that would 
be outside his control; hence the 
chartering of Liverpool. 


HE TOWN’S prominence as a sea- 

port derives from two inter- 
connected factors: the opening up 
of North America and the de- 
velopment of Britain’s manufac- 
turing industries. No voyages of 
discovery started from Liverpool, 
and no band of Pilgrim Fathers 
set sail from the Mersey, sternly 
bent on building a new society in 
a new world. But there still stands 
in a dingy suburb “The Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth,” built in 1618. 
Its minister Richard Mather (1606- 
1669) was an ancestor of Cotton 
Mather and, harassed by episcopal 
interference with his Puritan ways, 
he set sail for Boston in 1635 to 
become the first minister of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts; and Robert 
Morris, who was one of the sig- 
natories to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was born in Liverpool 
in 1735, leaving for America 
twelve years later. By this time 
Liverpool’s trade with the New 
World had become important, be- 
ing founded in the first place on 
tobacco and the slave trade. The 
Revolutionary War dealt a severe 
blow to its shipping, but it quickly 
recovered. Cotton became king. 
The county of Lancashire in which 
Liverpool stands is damp, even by 
English standards; but its climate 


proved ideal in every way for the | 


spinning and weaving of cotton, 
and it was rich in coal and iron. 
Manchester, thirty-five miles in- 
land, became the center of the 
county’s industry; Liverpool was 
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the port for the entry of food and 
raw material and the despatch of 
manufactured goods. 

Bales of cotton and hogsheads 
of tobacco add up well in the 
counting-house, but there was join- 
ed something more glamorous. In 
1840 Samuel Cunard and his asso- 
ciates began the first regular 
steamship service to the western 
continent. The Cunard Line pros- 
pered and others followed its ex- 
ample. Liverpool was no isolated 
provincial town, but an important 
staging-point on a great interna- 
tional highway. Liverpudlians 
whose nautical adventures did not 
extend further than the Mersey 
ferries could yet assert cosmopoli- 
tan airs at the presence of the 
world’s greatest personalities as 
they passed between Europe and 
America. 


URING the course of the 19th 

century the city multiplied 
nearly ten times. Fine buildings 
were raised or planned. The en- 
cyclopedias swell local pride by 
citing St. George’s Hall, built in 
1841, as an outstanding example 
of modern architecture in the 
classical style, and the cathedral, 
begun in 1904, as an imposing ex- 
ample of neo-Gothic. A merchant 
aristocracy prospered, maintained 
fine homes and patronized local 
cultural life. 

If the 19th century brought to 
Liverpool enlargement in every 
way, it also brought bitter social 
problems. Irishmen by the thou- 
sand fled the famine of 1846. They 
huddled in slums by the docks 
and from that day to this have 
been added to by constant re- 
inforcements from home—drawn 
in good times by the higher wages 
paid in England and in bad by 
the higher scales of relief. Ireland, 
however, is not the only country 
whose emigrants give the popula- 
tion of Liverpool a racial diversity 
unusual for English cities. West 
African Negroes and the Chinese 
made colored skins familiar when 
they were practically unknown 
elsewhere in England. But it was 
the Irish who made their presence 
felt. The battles of Irish politics 
were fought fiercely in Liverpool 
streets. The strong Catholic alle- 
giance of the newcomers drew 
forth anti-Catholic counterblasts. 


Sectarianism became a strident note 
in local politics: until recently an 
important section of the Conserva- 
tive organization had a definite 
rule which denied admission to 
Roman Catholics. Thus Liverpool 
became a city divided against it- 
self, in a manner reminiscent of 
the Boston with which it was 
closely connected. In front there 
was a small merchant and _ ship- 
owning aristocracy, flanked by the 
clerical and administrative staffs, 
which ran the city’s business. 
Behind were the masses huddled in 
their slums. The former were Pro- 
testants, the latter largely Catho- 
lics. 


HAT OF Jewish Liverpool? The 

community in the City and 
its contiguous boroughs numbers 
about 9,000 souls—the total popu- 
lation is about 1,250,000. There are 
twelve congregations, of which 
eleven are Orthodox and one 
“Liberal” (the equivalent of 
American Reform). The number 
of rabbis is less easy to count since 
different ideas prevail as to who 
is properly qualified. I put the 
number at half a dozen. The con- 
gregations are independent of each 
other, but co-operate to main- 
tain kashrut and various communal 
institutions. There are a decayed 
talmud torah and yeshivah, a 
progressing day school, an old-age 
home, and many charitable fund- 
raising and Zionist societies. The 
principal annual appeal for Israel 
raises about 100,000 dollars a 
year. The Jewish community has 
changed little in size since immi- 
gration was cut off at the begin- 
ning of the First World War. 
What has changed is the old 
stratification, the dividing line, not 
between Orthodox, Conservative 
and Reform, or between German 
and Russian, but between “Eng- 
lish” and “foreign” Jews. To un- 
derstand how this arose we must 
go back a little in time. 

Jews settled in Liverpool in the 
second half of the 18th century: 
in 1789 the city leased to the He- 
brew Congregation a house for 
use as a synagogue. A directory 
published in the following year 
shows nineteen names which are 
regarded as Jewish. One among 
them, Benjamin Yates, is described 
with more picturesqueness than 
accuracy as the “Jews’ High 
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Priest.” Among his descendants, 
born in Liverpool, is Herbert, Vis- 
count Samuel, the celebrated 
British statesman. In those days, 
however, the congregation had 
hardly reached the level of aris- 
tocracy. Some of the matters 
which agitated them can be gather- 
ed from these extracts from a Yid- 
dish rule book of 1799: “None 
of our congregation who receive 
a summons to be called to the 
Torah dare wear jack boots outside 
his trousers, nor a coloured hand- 
kerchief around his neck, nor may 
he chew tobacco. Should he com- 
mit any of these offences he will 
be fined one shilling.” “No mem- 
ber called to the Torah on the 
festivals dare schnoder [offer] less 
than sixpence.” “If any of the 
brethren of our community have 
a dispute be it in civil matters or 
otherwise, it is not advisable to 
bring this before the public tribu- 
nals without the consent of the 
Parnass and the other elders for 
the time being: and they should 
endeavour to make peace and con- 
ciliate; and if anyone persists in 
litigation without first attempting 
to conciliate his opponent, he shall 
be poresh or excommunicated from 
the midst of his brethren.” 


HE CONGREGATION expanded 

and built a new house of wor- 
ship in 1810. There was a secession 
in 1842 (based on _ personalities, 
not religious principles), but the 
main congregation continued to 
prosper and in 1874 erected the 
large and ornate Princes Road Syn- 
agogue. This is still reckoned to 
be the finest in the country. It 
occupies a prominent position in 
what was at the time of its erection 
the most fashionable part of the 
city. All in all, it testifies to a 
community which had acquired 
wealth, which was glad to lavish 
it on the synagogue and was ready 
to assert its pride to the Gentile 
world. 

But the special qualities of the 
building are of less importance 
than the distinctive flavor of the 
Judaism which flourished therein. 
England is a country with an Es- 
tablished Church, and to her Jew- 
ish community the Orthodox Ju- 
daism presided over by the Chief 
Rabbi is the established religion. 
The move from the ghetto to occi- 
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dental society, which in America 
resulted in the radical Reform of 
the Pittsburgh Platform, in con. 
servative England resulted merel 
in the sublimation of Orthodox 
Judaism to the attitudes of con- 
temporary Protestantism — no 
sharp break with the past, a friend- 
ly muddle rather than cleavages 
over belief, emphasis on dutiful 
conduct and _ seemly worship, 
rather than theological preciseness, 


This permeated a great deal of 
English Judaism—more so in the 
19th century than today, but no- 
where was this process carried out 
more fully than in the Princes 
Road Synagogue. The three ser- 
vices required by Orthodox din 
were performed daily; no one 
abrogated any dogma of Ortho- 
dox belief or law of Jewish prac- 
tice—they just overlooked them. 
After the manner of the Protes- 
tants, the great religious occasion 
was the Sabbath morning service, 
conducted with as much decorum 
as prevails in an American Reform 
temple, yet not deviating from any 
of the essential requirements of 
Orthodoxy. To curtail the long 
morning service would raise awk- 
ward questions of religious law, 
so the convention was established 
that the decent thing was to arrive 
at 10:30, just before the sefer was 
taken from the ark. It mattered 
not that many did not under- 
stand what followed. Had they 
done so there might have been 
demands for a revised lectionary 
or the elimination of sacrificial 
prayers, which would have been 
awkward. That service and a Sun- 
day school summed up the more 
public manifestations of congre- 
gational life. Behind the curtain, 
however, the full routine of Or- 
thodox observance was available 
to such extent as any desired it. 
The conservative atmosphere was 
such that the rites of circumcision, 
bar mitzvah, marriage and burial 
continued to be observed in the 
Orthodox form; the dietary laws 
were adhered to in the home with 
a fair degree of loyalty. 

As spiritual leaders congrega- 
tions of this kind evolved a Jewish 
equivalent to the Anglican parson. 
He was “minister,” not “rabbi”; 
he wore a Roman collar; besides 
preaching every Sabbath morning 
he was supposed to occupy him- 
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self in good works, apart from 
which it was his duty to be a 
spokesman to the goyim, and to 
be reasonably Orthodox (but not 
fanatically so) on behalf of the 
flock. 

HOUGH tethered to the Ortho- 

dox fold, this stiff, well-disci- 
plined, highly Anglicized form of 
Judaism did not represent the kind 
of religion known to the Russian 
immigrants who thronged the city 
at the end of the 80’s. They wanted 
a rav With a beard, not a reverend 
with a Roman collar, Yiddish ex- 
positions of the Talmud, not polite 
English sermons; they wanted the 
free, every-man-for-himself at- 
mosphere of their own chevras. So 
the newcomers formed shools, and 
broke away from them, hired 
wonder hazanim and grew tired 
of them, with such glorious free- 
dom as their limited means per- 
mitted. 

The older section of the com- 
munity came into contact with 
the newer chiefly as the givers of 
charity. They may not have wel- 
comed the burden, but they felt 
that their own good name was in- 
volved in never allowing a Jew 
to become a charge on_ public 
funds, and on the whole they 
shouldered the burden manfully. 

The aloofness between the two 
sections of the community was 
heightened when Zionism became 
an issue. To the children of the 
ghetto Herzl brought a message 
of redemption; to the children of 
Emancipation he was at best a 
deluded pessimist who would turn 
back the wheel of progress and 
prevent their foreign brethren 
from achieving the status they 
themselves had obtained. Secularist 
currents were little felt. A few 
Yiddish intellectuals there were 
who doubted the validity of the 
truths dispensed by the rabbis, but 
the English atmosphere blunted the 
sharp edges of controversy. It was 
—and is—good form to be polite 
to clerics (to their faces, that is), 
definitely bad form to run down 
religion. Yiddish culture was little 
known. The English Jews could 
hardly believe that the uncouth 
jargon of their foreign brethren 
could be the vehicle of culture; 
the foreign Jews were too pre- 
occupied with earning a livelihood 
to think of very much else. Yid- 


dish disappeared speedily in Eng- 
land, as compared with America, 
due, I think, to the rarity of mi- 
nority languages and the impact 
of the well-established culture of 
the country. 

Behind the sneering and the 
chafing at the stiffness-in-laxity 
of the English Jews there was the 
usual mingling of jealousy and 
admiration of the poor for the 
rich, of the storm-tossed new- 
comers for a way of life which 
seemed to bear the hallmark of 
superiority. Their money was need- 
ed and their patronage welcome. 
They were flattered in the sincerest 
of forms — by imitation. The 
standards of the “English” Jews 
were the yardstick, more often 
aimed at than reached, but still 
the glory of the community. 

The division between English 
and “foreigners” affected charity 
and education. The leading relief 
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organization was and is the Jewish 
Board of Guardians founded in 
1875 and managed principally by 
the English Jews. The “foreign- 
ers” had their own charities and 
fraternal bodies through which 
they could help each other on a 
less formal basis. A _ parochial 
school was established in 1840. 
At the beginning of the present 
century it became absorbed into 
the State system, which meant that 
the Jewish community nominated 
two-thirds of the governing body 
but paid only that part of the cost 
which related to specifically re- 
ligious instruction. Though under 
an Orthodox umbrella, its Yiddish- 
keit was too pallid to satisfy those 
to whom the traditions of the old 
country were dear and they sent 
their children five times weekly to 
the Talmud Torah (opened in 
1894) or to various chedarim. 
Some who could afford the pence 
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supported the “Hebrew National 
Day School” (established in 1904), 
in which pupils were taught secu- 
lar as well as religious subjects in 
the Hebrew language, a unique 
institution in the country. This 
closed in 1921 when its founder 
left the city, but its legacy in the 
shape of a staunch Zionist feeling 
remains. 


OCIALLY the position of the Jews 

was a highly respected one. 
Names like Benas, Behrend, Bar- 
ned, Mozley and Samuel had an 
honored place as merchants and 
bankers in the expanding com- 
merce of the port in the 19th 
century. As retailers Jews were 
yet more prominent. A Jewish 
family established and still pre- 
sides over Lewis’s, the city’s most 
important retail store, which has 
since developed throughout the 
country. Its one-time head, Louis 
Samuel Cohen, was something of 
a local potentate. He became Lord 
Mayor of the City in 1899 and 
was a pillar of Jewish charitable 
activity at a time when the com- 
munity was called upon to succor 
transmigrants fleeing from Russia 
to America. His son, Sir Jack 
Brunel Cohen, was one of the 
members of Parliament for the 
city from 1918 to 1933. Jews 
were prominent in the leading 
clubs. In his recently published 
autobiography (That Reminds 
Me), Lord Russell of Liverpool, 
recalling this era, writes: “The 
Jewish community in Liverpool 
was influential, cultured, philan- 
thropic and greatly respected.” 
This, naturally, characterizes the 
“English” section only. “Foreign” 
Jews lived more exposed lives, but 
anti-Semitism rarely went further 
than the “you-killed-Christ” cat- 
calls of the street urchins. If there 
was any suggestion that Jews did 
not make the highest grade of 
citizenship it would be reprobated 
by the leaders of society as the relic 
of an unenlightened age that had 
all but passed away. 


An annual state occasion was 
the visit of the Lord Mayor to the 
Princes Road Synagogue every No- 
vember; it symbolized the place 
which Jews had established in a 
society which till recently had been 
exclusively Christian. The Lord 
Mayor in his scarlet robe, tricorn 
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hat, gold chain of office and white 
gloves would drive up to the syn. 
agogue in an 18th-century coach 
drawn by four horses and accom. 
panied by flunkeys bearing swords 
and maces and city councilors in 
striped trousers and top hats. Once 
inside the synagogue the civic 
party together with the enraptured 
congregation of Jews would listen 
to a sermon by a visiting preacher 
which contained an exhortation to 
good citizenship with an appeal 
for a local Jewish charity. Ad- 
mission to this service was much 
sought after; ticket-holders were 
privileged people and children were 
smuggled in behind their mothers’ 
skirts. One year consternation arose 
when the City Council for the 
first time elected a woman as Lord 
Mayor. Might she take her place 
with the civic procession in the 
body of the Synagogue or must 
she be relegated with her sex into 
the gallery? In the end the au- 
thorities of the Synagogue decided 
that she was present in the mas- 
culinity of her official title rather 
than in the femininity of her per- 
son. Still, the froom people shook 
their heads—anywhere else the din 
would be applied in its strictness. 


VER the last generation the Jew- 

ish community in Liverpool has 
not increased in size. The period 
between the two wars was one 
of depression. The removal of the 
major transatlantic passenger ser- 
vices to Southampton after the 
First World War dealt a heavy 
blow to the city’s pride; the clog- 
ging of the arteries of international 
trade made its wharves idle. Busi- 
ness has revived, but the middle- 
man has been downgraded. The 
private bankers have been super- 
seded, combines have less use for 
merchants and a large amount of 
retail trade is now directed from 
London. Even culture and enter- 
tainment tends to be mass pro- 
duced, and the vitality to be 
drained from English provincial 
life. 

If the Jewish community has 
not grown, its social pattern has 
changed completely. East Euro- 
pean immigration was cut off in 
1914, and the Central European 
refugees of the 30’s passed the 
city by. The old distinction be- 
tween the “English” and “foreign” 
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gctions has of course disappeared. 
The merchants and bankers and 
large-scale retailers who ruled the 
Princes Road Synagogue are no 
more; intermarriage and removal 
to London has withdrawn them 
from the local Jewish scene. The 
children of the poor East European 
immigrants are established as 
traders or small manufacturers of 
consumer goods or as professional 
men. The business men give every 
appearance of being comfortably 
off, but there is no sign of Jewish 
financial tycoons making outstand- 
ing positions in the business world. 
In the professions Jews have won 
respected positions for themselves. 
Bertram Benas, descendant of an 
ancient Jewish family and himself 
an observant and highly cultivated 
Jew, is chairman of the local Bar 
Association. The son of a Russian 
immigrant having won his place 
as the city’s leading physician be- 
came one of the outstanding figures 
in the medical profession in the 
country and has been raised to 
the peerage under the title Lord 
Cohen of Birkenhead. Miss Rose 
Heilbron, the daughter of a family 
which kept a lodging-house for 
Jewish transmigrants, quickly 
made a name for herself as the 
foremost woman advocate in the 
country, was promoted to the rank 
of Queen’s Counsel and was the 
first woman to be appointed Judge 
of Quarter Sessions. 


OGRAPHICALLY the religious 

scene has changed completely. 
The Princes Road Synagogue is 
now left in a near-slum, its old 
rituals being supported by an ab- 
sentee congregation, its friends 
consoling themselves with the 
memory of great days in the past. 
Thirty years ago a group of its 
most Anglicized members broke 
away to form a “Liberal” (i.e., 
Reform) congregation. A _horri- 
fied community was shocked into 
learning that there were Jews who 
could pray with uncovered heads, 
using little Hebrew, and be minis- 
tered to by rabbis—not from Mir 
or Slabodka—but from a place in 
the Wild West called Cincinnati, 
who actually smoked on the Sab- 
bath and did not observe the die- 
tary laws! For a brief period of 
time a group that was essentially 
lukewarm to Judaism talked about 


such questions as Bible Criticism, 
Progressive Revelation and the au- 
thority of Jewish law. But the 
movement did not catch on. The 
Liberal congregation is fed a little 
by intermarriage, since the Ortho- 
dox will rarely receive proselytes, 
but has only been able to engage 
a rabbi by aid of a subsidy from 
the London headquarters of the 
Movement. 

In the meantime the congre- 
gational life of the “foreign” Jews 
and their children developed. The 
downtown synagogues gradually 
dwindled away, but new syna- 
gogues in the suburbs replaced 
them. Their buildings, if not ar- 
chitectural monuments, are mod- 
ern, but religiously they allow of 
no deviation from that phase of 
Orthodoxy which emerged from 
the first contacts of the East Euro- 
pean Jew with English life. 

In these damp northern climes 
(Liverpool is in the same latitude 
as Labrador) the winters are long 
and gloomy and the skies are most 
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often gray. This grayness pervades 
the lives of individuals and insti- 
tutions. Dash and color do not 
spring up spontaneously, and at- 
tempts to force them are heavy. 
This taste suffuses the flavor of 
Jewish life in Liverpool. It does 
not run to extremes; it jogs on 
in its well-worn course. The mists 
blur all sharp outlines; extremes 
are eschewed, and there are no 
pressures from within or without 
to induce any dynamism of ap- 
proach. 


NTI-SEMITISM has never been a 
local factor, though the Jews 
have naturally reacted to the treat- 
ment of their brethren elsewhere. 
Their leading personalities are well 
integrated in the political and cul- 
tural life of the city, but the rank 
and file do not mix socially. The 
recent establishment of a Jewish 
golf-club points to a saturation 
point in such relationships, which 
is sensed even if never approached 
so closely as to have its precise 
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point established. The leaders of 
the community would not wish 
it to be put to the test, not merely 
for fear of what would be revealed, 
but because they feel that too 
much mixing with the goyim can 
only mean assimilation and dis- 
integration. 


If you asked them what prob- 
lems the community faces, they 
might rack their brains and pro- 
duce a few conventional answers— 
the minor bickerings between dif- 
ferent institutions and their lead- 
ers, the difficulty in getting re- 
ligious functionaries, the need to 
care for the aged. After a little 
further analysis an inquirer might 
go away with a feeling that the 
chief problem was the absence of 
any sense of there being problems. 
The most serious difficulty that 
obtrudes on to the calendar is that 
of fitting in all the appeals for 
charity that descend upon the 
community. In England there are 
no UJA or Welfare Fund drives; 
each charity, local, national or 
overseas, canvasses separately. 
Thus, each winter sees a succession 
of dances, coffee afternoons and 
card evenings, and each summer 
of garden parties in aid of one 
good cause or another. 


Does religion set any problem? 
Nothing that really taxes the mind 
of a community. Liverpool is per- 
fectly content with the routine of 
non-observant Orthodoxy. To be 
religious means to go to shool and 
davven, to keep kosher, say kad- 
dish, and to give your children 
some Jewish education. Nobody 
minds if you don’t (“The merit 
claimed for the Anglican Church,” 
said Emerson, “is that if you let 
it alone, it will let you alone”) 
and you will still be able to take 
an active part in Jewish life, suf- 
fering no more than an earnest 
but routine sermon on your short- 
comings when on High Holy Days 
you do attend a place of worship. 
But making prayer real, late Fri- 
day night services, bat mitzvah for 
girls, mixed seating, vigorous rab- 
binic leadership, and finally honest 
questions about religious belief 
are unheard of. To raise such mat- 
ters would stigmatize a man as 
an eccentric, a disturber of the 
peace, a bringer of strange fire 
into the Temple. 


How 0 the rising generation 
react to this Orthodoxy? They 
neither follow it nor reject it. 
Kosher meat is taken exclusively in 
a high percentage of homes, and 
a fair but diminishing percentage 
would refuse treifa meat outside. 
About fifteen per cent regularly 
attend a Sabbath service, and Sab- 
bath observance, once fairly pre- 
valent, is distinctly on the decline. 
The pattern of Jewish education 
shows changes of a positive as well 
as a negative character. Seventy 
per cent of Jewish children receive 
some religious education, though 
the quantum is much less than in 
the case of their parents, and it 
often ends with bar mitzvah. 
On the other hand, there has 
been a complete change of senti- 
ment with regard to the Jewish 
parochial school. With the aid of 
a large government grant its senior 
portion has moved to a fine mod- 
ern building in a fashionable sub- 
urb; it has lost the character of a 
school provided by the rich for 
the poor, and it no longer costs 
prestige to send one’s child there.* 


Behind the institutional facade 
the hold of Orthodox Judaism is 
waning. A generation ago it would 
have been unthinkable for parents 
even if lax themselves to send 
their children to school on Sab- 
baths and festivals. Today it is 
common practice even on the part 
of officers of Orthodox institu- 
tions. A yeshivah (the word is 
here used in the sense of a talmudic 
academy) barely exists. The East 
European fervor for rabbinic stu- 
dies which brought it into being 
nearly half a century ago has gone, 
and it draws few pupils. It is 
typical of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity that while this process is 
seen to be advancing no enterpris- 
ing spirit has sought to substitute 
a more modern method of pro- 
viding higher Jewish education. 


The Jewish feeling which finds 
no real satisfaction in the prevail- 
ing religious forms expresses itself 
in pro-Israel sentiment. Liverpool 
was always strongly Zionistic. The 
Zionist movement used to be a 


* One-third of the pupils at this new 
school are non-Jews, which results in the 
unusual experience of a Jewish school 
providing Christian religious instruction 
for a non-Jewish minority. : 
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powerhouse of cultural effort, 
drawing on the resources of Jewish 
sentiment without being con. 
stricted by the limitations of re. 
ligious routine and bringing to the 
local scene the glamor of a world- 
wide movement. Now that the 
movement has realized its primary 
aim it is uncertain what purpose 
it has, apart from fund-raising, 
and there has been a marked 
slackening of the cultural tempo. 
For the time being, the interest 
in Israel is real, and the fund- 
raising campaigns, which bring 
big personalities, often from dis- 
tant lands, are important occasions, 
lifting the community out of the 
parochial rut. As elsewhere, Zion- 
ists are concerned to find a rally- 
ing-point which will generate the 
kind of fervor which they remem- 
ber from the pre-1948 era. The 
running down of Orthodox Juda- 
ism, however it is masked by the 
maintenance of an Orthodox fa- 
cade, makes this a real problem. 
But for the time being the Jews 
of England, Liverpool included, 
are not inclined to discuss such 
questions. They are content to 
enjoy their modest prosperity and 
let the future take care of itself. 
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Letters to the Editor 








The Hebrew Teacher 


Dear Sir: 

Re the article “The Hebrew 
Teacher: A Personal Opinion” by 
Miriam Biskin in the October issue. 

I have been a subscriber and 
avid reader of the Jewish Frontier, 
having grown up within the ranks 
of the Labor Zionist Organization. 
It has always been a pleasure to 
me to receive and read the Jewish 
Frontier. It was therefore with a 
feeling of regret that I read the 
above-mentioned article. I was sur- 
prised that you permitted yourself 
to print it even on the basis of a 
free platform. 

Mrs. Biskin must be speaking of 
a‘school in a hill-billy country. 
What school of research has she 
attended that she so categorically 
states that the initial salary of the 
Hebrew teacher is $7000? In a 
city like Chicago, where we have 
a well-organized Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ Union, after twenty years of 
teaching the maximum salary has 
been $6200. 

I fully appreciate the burden 
Mrs. Biskin is carrying in her 
teaching. But does she teach 
Saturdays and Sundays and does 
she spend her Fridays (the only 
free day) taking courses at the 
College of Jewish Studies? Does 
she have to run every Tuesday 
morning to attend a workshop 
given by the Board of Jewish Ed- 
ucation — which is compulsory? 
Does she spend the last week in 
August (our vacation time) at- 
tending a workshop? And how 
about Parent-Teacher’s Organiza- 
tion and classroom meetings? 

As to the caliber of the Hebrew 
teacher—I have been a member of 
the certification committee and I 
can testify to the fact that a 
teacher who did not attend a col- 
lege for secular studies and had 
not taken courses in education and 
did not show the proper credentials 
was not certified until he or she 
had completed the required work. 

Mrs. Biskin really has a heavy 
burden to bear but let her try to 
teach twenty-five or thirty or even 
more youngsters—eight-year-olds 





































—for one hour and a half after 
they have spent the whole day 
in the elementary school. 

Has Mrs. Biskin really ever given 
thought to the social status of 
the Hebrew teacher in a congre- 
gation where everybody is respect- 
ed and very often the Hebrew 
teacher is on the lowest rung of 
the ladder? 

And what about the problems 
with parents whose interest in the 
Jewish education of their child 
is almost nil? Most of the students 
dislike their Hebrew studies be- 
cause it robs them of their free 
time and they eagerly await their 
day of liberation with the bar- 
mitzvah. Is that an atmosphere 
conducive te good teaching? 

Most of the Hebrew teachers 
are dedicated and devoted. In an- 
other field they would have been 
more successful. The writer of 
this letter has her degree in modern 
languages and with lack of teachers 
in the general field and the impor- 
tance and stress put on the study 
of languages would go quite far. 
Yet I have been a Hebrew teacher 
for almost twenty years at the 
Anshe Emet Day School founded 
by the late Solomon Goldman, 
and am happy and proud to 
have dedicated myself to Hebrew 
teaching. 
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The Israel Bond Organization 


in New York and a number of other cities is making 


Preparations for Chanukah Mass-Festivals 


during the month of DECEMBER 1961. These Festivals assure a mass purchase of Israel 
Bonds at the end of 1961. 








FESTIVAL DATES ARE ALREADY SCHEDULED FOR THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK — December 4th & 18th OMAHA — December 10th 


(Madison Square Garden) 


LOUISVILLE — December 3rd BUFFALO — December 17th 
LOS ANGELES — December 5th PHILADELPHIA — December 19th 
MONTREAL — December 10th CLEVELAND — December 21st 


In all these cities there are units of the Labor Zionist Movement, which will actively par- 
ticipate in the sale and purchase of Israel Bonds. 


BEN-GURION CELEBRATIONS 


are taking place in NOVEMBER and DECEMBER and the Buyers of Israel Bonds will 


have their Names entered on SPECIAL CARDS, which will be forwarded to the Prime 
Minister of Israel. 


CONCENTRATE 
WE CALL ON THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


to Concentrate on Bond Sales in November and December 
to Buy an Israel Bond in Honor of David Ben-Gurion 
to Emphasize the Importance of Cash Purchases Now 


We Call for More Bond Volunteers of Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women. 
TWO TYPES OF ISRAEL SECOND DEVELOPMENT ISSUE BONDS: 


Ten-Year Dollar Savings Bonds 
Up to $10,000 DOLLAR COUPON BONDS 


Issue Value at 4% per year payable 


Price: aaneeiy: Semi-Annually: 
$ 100.00 $ 150.00 


250.00 375.00 from $ 500.00 


500.00 750.00 
1,000.00 1,500.00 to $100,000.00 


For information call or write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 
215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH — PHONE: ORegon 7-9650 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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